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The corrective is provided by free criticism. 
a aba menace What is basic is the whole man out of whose 
assertion of judgment grows the humanism essential to our 
re Specialists there are, and the more 
a critic refines, the more he judges, as does an expert at a 
dog show. Yet if he is a whole literary man, he is not a 
mere specialist. He is at one with the creative. He pursues 
freedom. Even from underground presses he has asserted 
it, during war and typranny, because free art interweaves 
with free politics.” 
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MEMORIAL BOOKS 
By MARGARET BLAKELY* 


Many a small public, college, and univer- 
sity library of the past generation was de- 
- pendent for its initial collection upon 
substantial gifts from private libraries. 
Especially in the college and university 
library, a group of books was also often 
presented in memory of some professor, 
whose students wished to show in some 
tangible way their gratitude for his contri- 
bution to the institution and to their own 
personal lives. 

With this latter type of gift (which al- 
most always consisted of books on the 
subject which was the former professor’s 
specialty) went the provision that they not 
only be provided with special book plates 
by way of identification, but that they be 
kept apart from the general collection in a 
special section, usually a small alcove, 
marked with a metal plate inscribed with 
the name and with the dates of birth and 
death of the man in whose memory the 
books were so lovingly presented. 

With the increase in the number of these 
alcoves, however, came an increase in the 
difficulty in the use of a library whose 
rigid arrangement prevented other methods 
of classification perhaps better suited to the 
growth of the collection and the growth in 
the numbers of its users. Gradually most 
of these alcoves disappeared and the me- 
morial books, along with the gift books 
from private libraries, were scattered 
throughout the general collection and are 
now discernible only because of their 
special book plates or memorial inscrip- 
tions. 

Perhaps the fact that present-day readers 
in these same libraries have come across 
occasional individual volumes with special 
book plates and memorial inscriptions, has 
given rise to the thought that a single book 
might constitute a fitting memorial and 
that, since the gift was small, it might not 
be presuming to offer it in memory of any 
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loved friend or relative, even though his 
contribution to the world or even to the 
community might not have been particular- 
ly noteworthy. At any rate, a great many 
librarians’ first consideration of the policy 
of encouraging the gift of individual me- 
morial books has come from suggestions 
from members of the public, not from the 
library staff or the library board. 

It is with the thought that those libraries 
which have not yet endorsed such a policy 
will sooner or later be faced with its con- 
sideration that a few suggestions as to both 
the difficulties and procedure involved are 
offered at this time. It is not presumed 
that these suggestions represent in any way 
the final word on the subject. They do 
represent, however, the results of two years 
of experience in one library, during which 
there were occasions when it seemed that 
the time and effort involved almost out- 
weighed the value of the gifts themselves. 
The simpler, more logical approach is, of 
course, for libraries to anticipate the pub- 
lic’s interest and have the plan in entire 
readiness before giving it any publicity 
at all. 


BOOK SELECTION 


The book to be presented must be satis- 
factory to both the donor and the library. 
Although not necessarily an important ref- 
erence work, it should at least represent to 
a considerable degree content of permanent 
interest and usefulness. The donor has a 
right to feel that he is presenting a book 
which will remain in the library for years 
to come—it is this thought of permanence . 
that, in the first place, prompts him to 
present a book to the library as a memorial 
to a friend or relative. The make-up 
should be attractive (illustrated art books 
are often chosen), the quality of the paper 
good, the binding firm, and margins wide 
enough to permit rebinding. The donor 
will be pleased to know that if the use >f 
the book eventually necessitates its rebind- 
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ing, its value will actually be increased and 
its, appearance often enhanced. 

The process of book selection will be 
greatly facilitated if the library keeps on 
hand some fifteen or twenty books as pos- 
sible memorials, which may be shown to 
prospective donors. Although occasional 
donors wish to leave the matter of selection 
to the librarian, the choice is more satis- 
factory if it is made from a number of 
volumes which the donor may look over at 
his leisure. The librarian should make it 
clear, however, that these books are offered 
merely as suggestions and that the library 
is glad to order other titles. Actually, be- 
cause of the time element involved, most 
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donors will prefer to give a book which the 
librarian has on hand, if they find one that 
meets with their approval. 


BOOKPLATES 


Before any publicity is given the fact 
that a policy encouraging the gift of me- 
morial books has been established, memorial 
bookplates should be designed and printed. 
The subject of the design might be the 
library itself. Even a beautiful doorway 
would seem more fiftting than any of the 
commercial designs from supply houses. 
The more personal appeal might well justi- 
fy the greater initial cost, judging from the 
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requests for additional copies by residents 
of Riverside. It should be kept simple. 
The words “In Memoriam,” with sufficient 
space for hand-printing the name of the 
person in whose memory the book is given, 
should be adequate. 


Special note paper is more pleasing, per- 
haps, than ordinary library letterhead for 
use in notifications to donor and to the 
family, although the latter is acceptable. A 
square envelope, perhaps in cream rather 
than in white, and of excellent quality, 
together with a single folder with a replica 
of the bookplate on the upper sheet and 
space for notification on the lower, would 
prove entirely suitable. The words “Replica 
of Bookplate” might well appear on the 
reverse of the upper sheet. The name and 
address of the library might be printed on 
the back of the envelope, rather than the 
front. 


Name 


Name 


MEMORIAL BOOK 
Author 
Title 


SUBJECT 
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THE INFORMATION SHEET 


An information sheet, printed or mimeo- 
graphed in quantity upon letter-size note- 
book of good quality is essential both to 
the accuracy and to the preservation of 
records. Two notebooks, one for current 
and one for completed transactions, are 
necessary. The arrangement in both may 
be alphabetical, first by the name of the 
person in whose memory the book is given, 
and, second, by the donor’s name. Very 
often, even a year or two after books have 
been presented, members of the family will 
ask to see all of the books presented in - 
memory of a relative. Any assistant at the 
desk, with access to the two memorial 
notebooks, is able to meet such a request 
promptly and satisfactorily. 

After considerable trial and error, the 
Riverside Public Library last year adopted 
the following information sheet, which, to 
date, has proved adequate for supplying 
necessary data. 


eee eee see eee eee 


(If book selection is to be left to the discretion of the librarian) 


APPROXIMATE AMOUNT TO BE EXPENDED 


NOTIFICATION 


Formal announcement to family (date) 
Acknowledgment to donor (date) 


PAYMENT 
Date of check. 


eee 


| 
| 
| (Give name exactly as it is to be inscribed on the memorial book plate) 
DONOR 
' Relationship to person in whose memory book is presented...............++ eh 
MEMBER OF FAMILY TO BE NOTIFIED 
Address 
Relationship to person in whose memory book is presented —__ .. . 
| 
Tite 
| 
| (The library discount varies) 
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Information should be taken upon the 
sheet itself, never transferred from hand- 
written notes. If possible, the library 
assistant should type the information at 
the time of the request, letting the pros- 
pective donor dictate it to her. This not 
only has the advantage of resulting legi- 
bility, but also gives the assistant an oppor- 
tunity to answer questions that arise or to 
make quiet suggestions of her own. For 
example, although some donors prefer to 
have the name on the book plate appear 
with a prefix, or for a woman’s name to 
include the prefix and her husband’s in- 
itials, sometimes no preference is expressed, 
in which case the assistant may. suggest 
that the name appear in its legal form 
without prefix, just as it would on any 
official record. 

Although there is provision on the in- 
formation sheet for the name of only one 
donor and one member of the family to be 
notified, there are often several donors 
contributing to a single gift and there are 
occasions when a donor wishes to have 
several members of a family notified. The 
back of the sheet may be used for this and 
other additional information, such as an 
alphabetical title-author list of books given 
by a group of relatives or friends. 

Space is provided on the face of the 
sheet for two book titles, since many 
donors find that the books they wish to 
give, both from point of view of subject 
and of illustration, are inexpensive and the 
amount that they had planned to spend 
will purchase two volumes rather than one. 
Children’s books, for example, are seldom 
presented singly. 

Occasionally, a prospective donor will 
telephone in advance, asking that a brief 
list of books be compiled on a stated sub- 


ject, in order that he may make his selec- © 


tion more easily. For, just as the alcove 
books, presented in memory, of the college 
professor, usually represented a collection 
on the subject which had been his specialty, 
so, in his search for a single volume par- 
ticularly suitable to the occasion, the donor 
of the individual memorial book of today 
is often inclined toward a work which he 
feels would have met with the interest and 
approval of the person in whose memory it 
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is being presented. This attitude, however, 
has already undergone enough of a change, 
so that, in special instances where the 
donor’s choice does not coincide with the 
best interests of the library, the librarian 
will have little difficulty in suggesting a 
substitute which will meet with the donor’s 
approval as well as that of the library. 

The library discourages payment in ad- 
vance, since the library discount varies— 
and the donor is, of course, given the bene- 
fit of the discount. The information sheet 
therefore calls for a record of the approxi- 
mate amount to be expended and a state- 
ment of the exact amount is sent him later. 
Of course, if the prospective donor makes 
his selection from the fifteen or twenty 
books which the library has purchased in 
advance, as possible memorials, the entire 
transaction may be concluded immediately. 
The formal announcement to the family 
and to the donor may then be mailed. the 
same day and the book itself placed upon 
the library’s memorial table, where it re- 
mains for two weeks, in order that friends 
and relatives may have an opportunity to 
see it before it is shelved with the library’s 
collection on the same subject. 

In either case, however, an accurate 
record of the exact amount must be noted 
at the time of payment (the information 
sheet calls for date of check or date of 
receipt of cash and the amount paid) and a 
receipt should be given the donor. 

It is very important that a formal an- 
nouncement be sent to the family immed- 
iately, since the donor often presents a 
memorial book in lieu of a note or con- 
dolence or some other possible expression 
of sympathy. The note to the donor 
should also be sent promptly, even though 
ne payment for the books has yet been 
made, for the acknowledgment is, in a 
sense, a reassurance to him that the whole 
transaction has been concluded with as 
little loss of time as possible. Occasionally 
it is necessary to send a note to the family 
even before the arrival of books that have 
been ordered, stating that the books are 
being presented and that the family will be 
notified when they arrive. This protects 
the donor from possible embarrassment 
meanwhile. 
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Because the form of the notification 
varies (although it is always written in the 
third person and is dated, but not signed), 
it is not considered an advantage to have 
a form printed on the special note paper 
used for this purpose. However, examples 
of various types of notes, kept in the back 
of the current memorial notebook, are sug- 
gestive: 


The Riverside Public Library grate- 
fully acknowledges the beautifully illus- 
trated edition of Blackmore’s “Lorna 
Doone”, presented in memory of Ruth 
Jameson Lee. 


The volume will be displayed on the 
Library’s memorial book table for two 
weeks, in order that friends and relatives 
may have an opportunity to see it before 
it becomes a part of the general collec- 
tion. 

August 11, 1947 


Mrs. Albert A. Smith has just pre- 
sented to the Riverside Public Library 
a beautifully illustrated edition of Block- 
more’s “Lorna Doone” in memory of 
your niece, Ruth Jameson Lee. 

The volume will be displayed on the 
Library’s memorial book table for two 
weeks, in order that friends and relatives 
may have an opportunity to see it before 
it becomes a part of the general collec- 
tion. 

August 11, 1947 


The Riverside Public Library wishes 
to thank you, as one of the donors of the 
fine collection of music books presented 
in memory of Mr. Kirby. 


The books will remain on the Library’s 


order that friends and relatives may see 
them before they are shelved with the 
library’s other books on the subject. 


August 28, 1947 


memorial book table for two weeks, in | 
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The memorial book table, where the 
books are displayed in their colorful jackets, 
should have a prominent place in the read- 
ing room. It is not necessary that the 
books be cataloged prior to their placement 
there, for they will not be removed for 
two weeks, in any case. If they were se- 
lected from bocks which the library pur- 
chased in advance, however, it is quite 
possible that printed catalog cards will 
already have arrived or at least have been 
sent for and that classification and cata- 
loging may be completed during the in- 
terim. 

Once a year, preferably shortly after 
memorial day, the local newspaper will 
usually be glad to print an article about 
the custom of memorial book giving. A 
reproduction of the bookplate should ac- 
company the article, and there should be a 
definite statement that such a bookplate, 
inscribed with the name of the person in 
whose memory the book is given, is in- 
serted in every volume. An alphabetical 
listing of the names, together with brief 
title-author entries of the books for each 
individual, is of especial interest. A listing 
of the names of the donors, however, may 
not seem advisable. They were included 
in two lists published in the Riverside 
paper, but were not noted in later lists, due 
to the request of numerous donors them- 
selves. 

On the other hand, there were requests 
from both the donors and the relatives 
that the names of the donors should appear 
as a part’of the record in the book itself. 
Since the bookplate does not provide space 
for the name of the donor, it is now typed 
on the book pocket, although this does not 
seem too desirable from the aesthetic 
standpoint. 

The “Books instead of flowers” should 
not be emphasized either in advance pub- 
licity or in the annual article. In no way 
should the library’s interests ever seem to 
conflict with valid business interests of the 
community. Although donors often do offer 
the remark that books are much more 
satisfying than flowers as a memorial, li- 
brary assistants not only never make such 
a suggestion themselves, but even meet it, 
with some casual remark to the effect that 
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both flowers and books are fitting and 
beautiful memorials. 

Actually, however, many donors do pre- 
sent books not only because they seem 
more permanent, but also because they are 
less expensive. Wishing to show their 
sympathy in some tangible fashion, but un- 
able to make much of an expenditure, they 
find that a suitable book may be purchased 
for as little as $2.00. This fact, however, 
is never suggested by the library assistant, 
except by way of stressing the point that 
suitable books are available at practically 
any price which the donor wishes to pay. 

In conclusion, it might be said, that while 
the procedure as described may seem rather 
detailed, actually, once it has been in- 
augurated, the system runs so smoothly 
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that any library assistant should be able to 
assume general responsibility for its con- 
tinuance. Many useful and beautiful books, 
which the library might not have afforded 
on its limited budget, are thus added with- 
out any undue expenditure of time and 
effort. 

On the other hand, the donors and im- 
mediate families acquire <¢ warmer, more 
personal interest in the library and its 
activities. Very often, later on, they will 
ask to continue giving books on special 
occasion, such as Christmas or on the birth- 
days of those in whose memory books have 
already been presented. Thus, gradually, 
the idea of memorial book giving may be- 
come accepted by an entire community as 
a custom both beautiful and fitting. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY INQUIRY 


Forty-nine representative American com- 
munities, ranging from metropolitan to 
rural, have been selected by the Public 
Library Inquiry for an intensive cross-sec- 
tional study of the country’s library facili- 
ties, Dr. Robert D. Leigh, director of the 
Inquiry, announced today. 

He also disclosed that 23 research projects 
will be undertaken, covering all aspects of 
the library as an institution for “community 
enlightenment.” Members of the Inquiry’s 
staff, appointed to carry out many of the 
projects, were named by Dr. Leigh. 

Financed by a grant of $175,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York and 
conducted by the Social Science Research 
Council, the Inquiry is making a compre- 
hensive survey of the adequacy of the 
public library as a source of citizen in- 
formation, and an analysis of its actual and 
potential contribution to American society. 

In each of the 49 communities selected 
for study, the character of the library 
facilities and their relation to the needs of 
the population will be analyzed, according 
to Dr. Leigh. One or more staff members 
from the Inquiry will visit each community. 


WHERE STUDIES WILL BE MADE 


Falling into eight population groups, the 
selected cities and towns are: over 500,000, 


New York, Baltimore, Boston, CHICAGO, 
Cleveland, Detroit, San Francisco and St. 
Louis; 250,000-500,000, Cincinnati and 
Hamilton County, Ohio; Denver, New Or- 
leans, Newark, N. J., Rochester, N. Y., and 
Seattle; 100,000-250,000, Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County, Tenn., Flint, Mich., and 
Genesee County, Knoxville, Long Beach, 
Cal., Scranton, Pa., and Lackawanna 
County, Syracuse and Toledo. 

In the population group, 50,000-100,000 
are Bethlehem, Pa.; Evansville, Ind.; Jack- 
son, Miss., and Hinds County; Lynn, Mass.; 
Racine, Wisc. 25,000-50,000, Bangor, 
Maine; Lubbock, Texas, and county; Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Norwalk, Conn.; University 
City, Missouri; Warren, Ohio.. 10,000-25,000, 
Aberdeen, Wash., and Grays Harbor 
County; Bristol, Pa., and Bucks County; 
CENTRALIA, ILL., and Marion County; Gree- 
ley, Colo. and Weld County; Huntsville, 
Ala.; Pine Bluff, Ark. and Jefferson Coun- 
ty; Shelton, Conn.; Staunton, Va., and 
Augusta County; WILMETTE, ILLINOIS. 

5,000-10,000, Jasper, Ind., and Dubois 
County; Perry, Okla., and Noble County; 
Solvay, N. Y.; Springfield, Vt., and Wind- 
sor County. 2,500-5,000, Geneva, Ala., and 
county; Litchfield, Minn. and Meeker 
County; Little Ferry, N. J. 

County, regional or state library services 
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for the rural population will also be studied 
in: Telfair County, Ga.; Posey County, 
‘Indiana; Portage County, Ohio; Lancaster 
Céunty, S. C.; and in various areas in 
Delaware, Florida, Kansas, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregon and 
Wyoming. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Heading the list of research projects is 
an analysis of the general propositions and 
hypotheses underlying the Inquiry. This 
study will be made by Dr. Leigh who will 
bring together in a comprehensive final re- 
port the findings of all the other special 
investigations. The other projects are: 
The state of civic enlightenment; foreign 
and international library developments; the 
effects of communication; basic library 
statistics; evolution of the American public 
library; local government and relationships 
of the public library; state, regional and 
county library systems. 

Also The Library of Congress and Fed- 
eral aid; library associations; personnel 
organization of libraries; library personnel 
characteristics and morale; library training 
and library schools; library finance; library 
processes covering the flow of materials; 
citizen use of the library; studies ot reading 
and library use; the book industry and its 
relation to public libraries; films and the 
library; the magazine industry and its rela- 
tion to public libraries; newer library serv- 
ices including recordings, special libraries 
and promotion; research library organiza- 
tion; government publications and libraries. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Charles Armstrong, associate statistician, 
Division of Research, New York State Edu- 
cation Department and author of a report 
on New York State library finances, will 
analyze various phases of library finance 
for the Inquiry. 

Bernard Berelson, dean of the Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, is 
conducting an analysis of reading and 
library use. 

Alice Bryan, on leave as assistant pro- 
fessor of library service, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Library Service, and a 
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psychologist, will study library personnel for 
the Inquiry. 

Lucy M. Crissey, assistant to the dean, 
School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will prepare a background analysis 
of the evolution, present curricula, and 
training programs of library schools and 
current plans for revision of library school 
training. 

Oliver Garceau, formerly associate pro- 
fessor of government, Uiiversity of Maine, 
will be in charge of the general group of 
studies dealing with the evolution and 
government of libraries. 

C. DeWitt Hardy, previously instructor 
in history and government, University of 
Maine and formerly dean of men at Mc- 
Kendree College, will analyze the evolution 
of the American public library and co- 
operate with Mr. Gorceau on field surveys. 

Richard H. Heindel, previously chief of 
the Division of Libraries and Institutes, U. 
S. Department of State, will study foreign 
and international library developments. 

Otto C. Luening, associate professor of 
music, Columbia University, and former 
chairman of the American Music Center, 
will study the relation of recordings, mu- 
sical scores and record collections to the 
public library. 

James L. McCamy, professor of political 
science, University of Wisconsin, will survey 
government publications and public li- 
braries. 

William Miller, formerly a staff member 
of Fortune and co-author of “The Age of 
Enterprise: A Social History of Industrial 
America,” will analyze the book industry 
and its relation to public libraries. 

Rensis Likert, director of the University 
of Michigan survey Research Center, will 
make a special study of library use and 
community service for the Inquiry. 

Mrs. Lois Murkland, previously adminis- 
trative assistant with the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission, is serving as 
administrative assistant to Dr. Leigh, and 
is in general charge of the detailed opera- 
tions of the Inquiry. 

Lillian Orden, formerly a staff member 
of the Division of Administrative Manage- 
ment of the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
will study state, regional and county li- 
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brary systems as well as the Library of 
Congress and the question of Federal aid. 

Watson O’D. Pierce, vice president and 
director of Nejelski and Company of New 
York, will analyze the flow of materials 
through libraries in connection with library 
processes. 

Helen Roberts, formerly a staff member 
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of the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press, will analyze the state of civic en- 
lightenment, compile basic library statistics 
and study special libraries. ° 

Gloria Waldron, staff member of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, will study the 
non-theatrical film and its relation to the 
public library. 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP IN MISSOURI 
By Dr. JERROLD ORNE* 


Ture has been no full-length training for 
librarianship in the State of Missouri since 


the St. Louis Library School closed its. 


doors in 1932. The need for such training 
has long been felt, but first a depression 
and then a war made it difficult if not im- 
possible for any educational institution to 
begin a new program. Recently there has 
been a considerable amount of pressure to 
establish a real library school in one of the 
universities of our state. Beginning in the 
Fall Semester of 1947, a full and stable 
program of courses in librarianship leading 
to a Bachelor of Science degree with a 
major in Librarianship is being offered. 

As everyone knows, the whole program of 
training in librarianship is now under scru- 
tiny. There are those who believe that all 
potential librarians should have a bachelor’s 
degree before entering library school. There 
are those who believe that the basic library 
training courses should be included in the 
undergraduate program, and that a master’s 
degree should be given as the requirement 
for full acceptance as a professional li- 
brarian. There are those also who believe 
that the current training program is ideal 
and should not be changed. The course of 
study offered at Washington University is 
intended to be an undergraduate program. 
It is calculated to meet the greatest need 
of this state for librarians with a sufficient 
number of courses to meet the requirements 
established by the state for librarians in 
schools and public libraries. 

The course of study offered at Washing- 
ton University is calculated to provide four 
specific types of librarians. 


* Librarian, W: ni Li q 
ashington University brary, St. 


(1) Teacher-librarians on a part-time 
basis, i.e., education majors who 
will teach and have a part-time 
assignment in the school library. 


(2) Full-time teacher-librarian, i.e., li- 
brarians who have taken the full 
course in librarianship amounting to 
at least 24 semester credits, and 
who also meet the requirements for 
teachers in their state. 


(3) Librarians with general training 
equivalent to that received at any 
type III library school in the coun- 
try, and, therefore, qualified to 
serve as librarians in the public and 
academic libraries of this state. 


(4) Special librarians, who, in addition 
to having a specific major field, 
also have the equivalent of a major 
in library science preparing them 
for positions in the special libraries 
of this region. 


The entire program of courses in li- 
brarianship is scheduled in the late after- 
noon. The classes ordinarily meet one 
afternoon a week from 4:00 to 6:30 p.m. 
with a break at the midpoint. By this 
means, people living in the area who | may 
wish to take some refresher training are 
able to get to the university on an after- 
noon off or by arranging for one late after- 
noon class in their working schedule. 
Regular day students have the best hours 
in the day, the morning and early after- 
noon, to do their outside preparation for 
their classes. Teachers working full sched- 
ules in the Greater St. Louis Area are also 
able to meet this kind of schedule. Some 
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who are already in school libraries without 
sufficient library training may thus acquire 
the few credits they need for full certifica- 
tion. 

The faculty for the courses in librarian- 
ship is established very frankly on a prin- 
ciple which eliminates one major objection 
to teachers of library courses. Every person 
who has had courses in librarianship has 
had reason to think at one time or another 
that the professor in the particular case is 
too far from his field, too long away from 
his experience. Our aim is to obtain in- 
struction in our courses by people who are 
not only actually working in the field they 
will teach, but the best people we can find 
in this area working in the particular field. 
We have people who are full qualified as 
librarians and who are notable as cataloger, 
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reference librarian, school librarian, admin- 
istrator, special librarian, or whatever it 
may be. In general, each person will teach 
but one course. We have already recruited 
Mr. Louis Nourse to teach the Administra- 
tion of Large Libraries, Miss Gertrude May 
to teach the Administration of Small Li- 
braries, the President of the St. Louis 
Chapter of Special Libraries to organize 
Special Libraries, etc. We are still search- 
ing for others to teach some courses, and 
will gratefully receive suggestions. 


In Illinois there are three accredited 
library schools: 

Chicago—University of Chicago. 

River Forest—Rosary College. 
Urbana—University of Illinois. 


SUGGESTED INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPUTING 1947 
RATE LIMITS OF DISTRICTS HAVING LESS THAN 
500,000 POPULATION 


(under provisions of H. B. 513, 65th G. A., 1947) 
Prepared by the Illinois Department of Revenue, Property Tax Division 


In computing rate limits for 1947, levies 
will have to be classified. The classifica- 
tions that will affect the determination of 
the rate limit are set out below: 


(1) Rate limits of districts formed since 
December 31, 1945 are governed by 
the regular statutory rate limits 
and not affected by Section 162A 
of the Revenue Act as originally 
passed or as amended. 


(2) Rate limits or rates for levies estab- 
lished by referenda after December 
31, 1945 are governed by the refer- 
endum rate limit adopted or by the 
statute governing the levy adopted, 
but are not subject to 162A of the 
Revenue Act as originally enacted 
or as amended. 


(3) Rates not subject to limitation in 
the specific statutes applicable to 
them. For example, a rate for 
township corporate fund, or a rate 
for bond and interest levy, is not 


subject to 162A as originally en- 
acted or as amended. 


(4) 1947 rate limits for levies adopted 
before July 22, 1947, not in one of 
the above classifications, are gov- 
erned by Section 162A, of the 
Revenue Act as enacted in 1945. 


(5) 1947 rate limits for levies adopted 
after July 22, 1947 not covered by 
classes of rates in (1), (2), or (3) 
above are governed by Section 162A 
of the Revenue Act as amended in 
1947 (House Bill 513). These rate 
limits will be in effect until Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, unless changed by 
referendum. 


For computation of rate limits under 
Class (4) above, see “Calculation of 1946 
Tax Rates,” March 1947, prepared by the 
Department. Rate limits computed under 
Paragraph 1 of Section 162A are the same 
as for 1946. In computing the rate limits 
for 1947 under Paragraph 2 of the original 
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Section 162A, a rate sufficient to produce 
10% of the 1942 maximum tax extendable 
may be added to the product of the 1942 
ratio and the 1942 rate limit so long as the 
resulting rate limit does not exceed that in 
the specific statute governing the levy or 
115% of the 1942 rate and the 1942 ratio. 
Rate limits for 1947 to be computed under 
Paragraph 3 of the original 162A (rate 
limits adopted by referenda prior to 1945 
levy) will be rates which will produce 10% 
more in dollar amount than the voted rate 
would have produced in 1942, or the year 
the limit first took effect, whichever is 
later. 

Computation of rate limits under the 
amended Section 162A, Class (5), (House 
Bill 513 which became a law July 22, 
1947) involves choosing the lower rate pro- 
duced by the following formulas: 


(a) 1.05 X 1942 ratio the 1945 rate 
limit or rate limit authorized prior 
to January 1, 1946—rate limit. 

(b) 1.05 X 1945 maximum tax extend- 
able (1945 valuation X 1945 rate 
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limit or rate authorized prior to 
January 1, 1946) + 1946 equalized 
valuation—rate limit. 

Tax rates established by referendum sub- 
sequent to January 1, 1942 and prior to 
January 1, 1946 shall not be restricted to 
less than sufficient to yield the product of 
the rate limit so established and the valua- 
tion of the year in which the referendum 
was held. The 1942 ratio for overlapping 
districts in formula (a) is the average ratio 
as certified in 1946. 

The above limitations under Class (4) 
or (5) shall not reduce the rate limit for 
poor relief or for educational purposes to 
less than the qualifying rate, e.g., .10% for 
poor relief, and .25% for eighth grade 
school educational fund. 


Section 163 of the Revenue Act amended 
by House Bill 756 now requires: “In the 
computation of rates for the extension of 
taxes, the fraction of a mill shall be com- 
puted and extended as the next higher even 
mill.” 


THE EFFECT OF RECENT LEGISLATION ON LIBRARY 
TAX RATES 


(Under provisions of Section 162A of “The Revenue Act of 1939” 
as amended July 22, 1947) 


The amendment of July 22, 1947 to Sec- 
tion 162A of “The Revenue Act of 1939” 
was intended as a relief for taxpayers. In 
some instances 1946 taxes had been in- 
creased by the 100 per cent valuation law 
as much as 40 per cent over 1945 and tax 
income was increased in proportion. The 
new law will result in limiting taxes to a 
tate which will produce approximately 15 
per cent more than in 1945, but consider- 
ably less than was produced in 1946. 

In some few instances, as noted below, 
the new amendment does not apply. Li- 
braries falling in the following classifica- 
tions will not be affected by the amend- 
ment: 

(1) Those in taxing districts of more 

than 500,000 population. 

(2) Libraries established on a tax-sup- 

ported basis after December 31, 
1945. 


(3) Libraries where a rate limit or rate 
for levies was established by refer- 
endum after December 31, 1945. 

In the event that 1947 tax levies were 
adopted before July 22, 1947, these levies 
will remain in effect for 1947 and the de- 
crease will not be felt until 1948. All rate 
limits adopted after July 22, 1947, except 
those falling in the three classifications 
named above, will be affected immediately. 

Computation of rate limits under the 
July 22, 1947 amendment involves choosing 
the lower rate produced by the formulas 
cited in the attached publication of the 
Property Tax Division of the Department 
of Revenue. The steps to be followed in 
applying these formulas are given below. 

(a) (1) The 1942 ratio (to be obtained 

from the County Clerk) X<_ 5 
per cent = the allowed in- 
crease. 
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(2) The allowed increase + the 
1942 ratio — the base. 

(3) The base X the 1945 maxi- 
mum tax rate (expressed in 
cents per $100) — the new 
rate limit through December 
31, 1952 as expressed in cents 
per $100. 

(4) The rate limit expressed in 
cents per $100 = 100 = the 
rate (expressed in percentage). 

(5) The rate X the assessed val- 

uation for the current year — 

the maximum tax incom=. 

The 1945 rate X the 1945 

valuation = the maximum tax 

extendable in 1945. 

(2) The maximum tax extendable 
+ 5 per cent of maximum tax 
extendable — the base. 

(3) The base + the 1946 equal- 
ized valuation (to be obtained 


(b) (1) 
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from County Clerk) = the 
rate limit, 1947 through 1952, 
expressed in cents per $100. 

(4) The rate limit expressed in 
cents per $100 + 100 = the 
rate expressed in percentage. 

(5) The rate X the property val- 
uation for the current year = 
the maximum tax income. 


Whichever of these formulas produces the 
lower rate is the one to be utilized. 

Tax rates, which were formerly expressed 
in mills, were changed in 1945 to percent- 
ages. In figuring formulas, therefore, all 
rates must be expressed in percentage. The 
following equivalent expressions may be of 
some assistance: 

(1) .0006 mill = 6/10 of 1 mill. 


(2) 6/10 of 1 mill = 6 cents on $100 
valuation. 

(3) 6 cents on $100 valuation = .06 
per cent (6/10 of 1 per cent). 


REPORT OF MEETING OF ILLINOIS UNIT, C. L. A. 


Tue fall meeting of the Illinois Unit of 
the Catholic Library Association was held 
October eighteenth at St. Xavier College, 
Chicago. Five hundred and fifty members 
of the Unit and guests attended the Gen- 
eral Session in the morning. Rev. Redmond 
Burke, C.S.V. the chairman of the Unit, 
presided. Sister Mary Josetta, R.S.M. 
Dean of St. Xavier College, represented 
the president of the college, Sister Mary 
Huberta, R.S.M. when she extended a 
cordial welcome to the group. Sister Mary 
Reparata, O.P. Director, Rosary College 
Library School and Vice President of the 
Illinois Unit, briefly explained the work of 
the parent association and urged an in- 
creased membership. 

The program for the General Session in- 
cluded Miss Marion O’Brien, Assistant 
Librarian, Wright Junior College, offered 
helpful suggestions for the observance of 
Catholic Book Week for which she is the 
chairman. Sister Mary Tobias, O.P., 
Reference Librarian, Rosary College Li- 
brary, read a condensation of her Master’s 
thesis, “Coordinated School Library Service 


in Catholic Dioceses” which challenges the 
efforts of Catholic educators toward better 
library service in all Catholic schools. A 
paper stressing new endeavors in the field 
of public relations was given by Mitchell 
McKeown, Public Relations Counsel, Pub- 
lic Library Systems, and this aspect of 
public relations in library service was 
graphically shown by Miss Helene Rogers, 
Assistant State Librarian, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, who explained in an illustrated lecture, 
the work done in Illinois by bookmobiles. 
Miss Rogers urged a more liberal use of the 
library facilities provided by the State of 
Illinois. 

At noon, Miss Helene Rogers, the in- 
coming chairman, called a meeting of the 
officials of the Illinois Unit, and, while 
having lunch in a private dining room, the 
business of the coming year was discussed. 

The afternoon session was divided into 
five sections: college and university li- 


braries, high school libraries, elementary 
school libraries, parish and club libraries, 
and hospital and nursing school libraries. 
For each of these sections, a chairman, 
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assisted by a vice chairman, was responsible 
for the program. At all sectional meetings 
nominations for chairmen for the next 
meeting were made and ballots will present- 
ly be mailed to the entire organization. 
When these chairmen are elected, their 
names will be published in the official or- 
gan of the Unit, the [Illinois Catholic 
Librarian. 

Rev. Clarence J. Schuerman, C. PP.S., 
St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind., as 
chairman of the college and university sec- 
tion and Sister Mary Elvira, O.S.F., Col- 
- lege of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois, as vice 
chairman, arranged for three informative 
papers. Brother James Luke, F.S.C., St. 
Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. explained 
the use of Government documents in the 
library. A remarkably inspiring paper, 
“Catholicism and Art,” was presented by 
Miss Mary Ellen Evans, A.M. Assistant 
Editor of “Books on Trial.” Rev. Redmond 
Burke, C.S. V., had a subject of uncommon 
interest when he concluded the program of 
the college and university section with his 
paper, “Condemned Novelists in the Index 
of Forbidden Books.” 

A very profitable program was provided 
by Sister Mary Ada, O.S.F., chairman of 
the high school section, and the vice chair- 
man, Sister Mary Jacqueline, B. V. M., of 
Immaculata High School. Brother L. Gil- 
bert, F.S.C., De La Salle High School, 
discussed those books of lively controversy 
by C. L. Lewis, a difficult assignment, but 
one which he handled skillfully. The paper, 
“Standards for the High School Library,” 
prepared by Leonard F. Altobelli, Head of 
the Spanish Department and Librarian at 
the Chicago Latin School for Boys, was well 
received. Vivacious indeed, was “Recruit- 
ing Catholic Librarians” by Mary Francis 
McManus, the librarian at Foreman High 
School. Her animated discourse terminated 
the afternoon session in this section. 

In the elementary school section, the 
chairman was Sister Mary Bernice, S.P., 
Our Lady of Mercy School, assisted by 
Sister Mary Ignatia, O.P., St. Laurence 
School as vice chairman. The well coordi- 
nated program presented Sister Rose Wil- 
liam’s “Benefits of Directed Reading” which 
was delightfully supplemented by her co- 
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teacher at St. Laurence School, Sister 
Hilda Marie, O.P., who introduced a dis- 
cussion by seventh grade pupils of “Some 
Undesirable Aspects of Free Reading.” The 
ever-increasing interest of educators in 
audio-visual fields was evidenced by “Re- 
cent Developments in Audio Education” 
presented by Mrs. William J. Murphy. 

The parish and club section had as 
chairman, Mrs. Walter H. Miller, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier Parish Library, La Grange, 
Illinois, and Miss Margaret Anne Hughes of 
St. Leo Club -Library as vice chairman. 
“Stimulating Interest in the Parish Library” 
was the theme of papers read by Miss 
Loyola Halligan, St. Clara Parish Library, 
and Miss Marie Antoinette de Roulet, 
Librarian, Pullman Branch, Chicago Public 
Library. The pastor of St. Agnes Church, 
Chicago Heights, Rev. Walter E. Croarkin, 
discussed in his customary pleasing fashion, 
books now available for spiritual reading. 

For the hospital and nursing school 
section, the chairman, Miss Katherine I. 
Duffey, Chief, Deposits Dept. Chicago 
Public Library, and Rev. John O’Connell, 
Chaplain at St. George Hospital, supplied 
pertinent descriptions of library work in 
this field with Mrs. Vega B. Buchholz, 
Librarian, Cook County School of Nursing, 
delineating the action of a nursing school 
library. The subject of library displays 
claims the attention of all librarians; hence 
the address of Miss Clara Reaum, Display 
Assistant, Chicago Public Library, was one 
of particular interest. The bedside teacher 
who is one of the more recent developments 
in education, was considered by Miss 
Catherine Byrne, an instructor in-the Home 
for Destitute and Crippled Children, the 
University of Chicago Clinic, in the final 
address of this section. 

Publishers’ exhibits in the St. Xavier 
gymnasium attracted the notice of all of 
the delegates, but the greatest source of 
entertainment was a collection of textiles 
which have designs made from book char- 
acters and which were exhibited by Miss 
Marie Hostetter of the University of IIli- 
nois Library School. 

SISTER Mary PAUvLINE, 
Student, Library School, 
Rosary College, River Forest. 
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THE TEEN AGE BOOK ROOM* 


“When the Teen Age Book Room was 
opened as part of the 1946 Book Week 
celebration it was done with the faith and 
hope that the charity would be forth- 
coming. This year that dream has come 
true and the formal acceptance of the 


* Rockford Public Library, Rockford, III. 


room’s furnishings will be a part of our 
joint Book Week and 75th Anniversary 
celebration.” 

“The room chosen for teen-agers formerly 
housed our public catalog, and collections 
of mystery and short stories, as well as 
recently purchased non-fiction. It is in the 
front of the building and adjacent to the 
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delivery desk. Three hundred new books 
were on the shelves when the room opened, 
with about 150 others from the adult col- 
lection to supplement them. Tables and 
chairs were borrowed from other depart- 
ments, and we had been lucky enough to 
purchase blonde shelving from a recently 
closed U.S.O. This year, through the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the Rockford 
Lions Club the room has a new floor 
covering, suitable draperies, and handsome 
lounge furniture of blonde wood upholstered 
in forest green. Low tables and lamps of 
modern design impart a true club at- 
mosphere.” 

“Other library-minded organizations have 
also contributed to the spirit of the project. 
The Central Illinois Gas & Electric Co., a 
local utility firm, gave $250 towards the 
purchase of books, and the Women of the 
Moose contributed $25 for a_ picture. 
Frames are being made to accommodate 
pictures from the school art departments 
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and a circulating exhibit of these will be 
maintained.” 

“It was part of the original plan to make 
the room the teen-ager’s own, so a council 
was organized which was composed of two 
members from each senior high school and 
the ninth grade from the junior high 
schools. Under the guidance of the assist- 
ant librarian, they sponsored publicity in 
their papers, submitted titles for possible 
purchase, and suggested that a contest be 
held to name the room. The Rockford 
Pure Ice & Fuel Co. encouraged the idea 
by offering a $10 prize for the chosen name, 
and three prizes of $5 each for honorable 
mention. Later, in January, the Council 
wrote their own script about the room and 
broadcast it over the local station, WROK.” 

“There are now over 500 books in the 
collection and about 19 periodicals. The 
books are grouped by subjects, such as ON 
THE BEAM, JUST FOR FUN, ANIMAL PARADE, 
WHAT A LIFE, WHAT SHALL I BE, WORLD 
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UNDERSTANDING, etc., the labeling being 
done with plywood letters painted maroon 
to match the stripe in the drapes. They 
are mounted on standards and removable so 
that the subjects may be changed. The 
subjects are indicated on the author and 
title cards which make up the simple cata- 
log. More detailed cataloging is to be 
found in the general catalog.” 

“Such periodicals as Seventeen, Holiday, 
Life, Mademoiselle, True Comics, Outdoor 
Life, etc., in plastic covers are available for 
reading.” 

“The room is for browsing and recrea- 
tional reading only, and an effort has been 
made to stimulate reading interests and 
reading just for the fun of it, an aim which 
is already being realized. One teen-ager 
said he knew his vocabulary had been in- 
creased by exposure to the books.” 

“The library also wished to provide a 
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room where young people could meet with- 
out disturbing others. While it is near the 
catalog and the stacks, it is far enough 
removed from the Reference Room and 
reading rooms so that a certain amount of 
bubbling over can be sanctioned. It also 
provides a transition room for those who 
know they’re just too grown up for the 
Children’s Department, and to whom a 
“gang-room” will appeal.” 

“Eavesdropping and casual questioning 
have brought out the facts that parents are 
allowing boys and girls to meet in the Teen 
Age Book Room when other places in town 
are on the restricted list. Some say that 
“the kids are all talking about it,” others 
that it’s homey, and that the informal sub: 
jects lead them to books they’re interested 
in. One said that it lent charm to the 
library. Who knows? Perhaps some day 
we'll even be called glamorous?” 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS IS THE MANAGEMENT FUNCTION 
WHICH EVALUATES PUBLIC ATTITUDES, IDENTIFIES THE 
POLICIES AND PROCEDURES OF AN INDIVIDUAL OR AN 
ORGANIZATION WITH THE PUBLIC INTEREST, AND 
EXECUTES A PROGRAM OF: ACTION TO EARN PUBLIC 
UNDERSTANDING AND ACCEPTANCE.” 


—Public Relations News. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


MiriAM Herron, Editor* 


BULLETIN BOARDS* 
By ELIZABETH KUHLOF 


I wonder if any of us realize how im- 
portant a part bulletin boards play in our 
lives, and how throughout all history they 
have been influencing man’s thought. When 
man’s ways of communication became 
graphic his ideas were transcribed upon 
some medium, clay tablets, papyrus, wood 
or stone and placed where other men could 


see them, get the significance of the mes-— 


sage, and govern their own actions thereby. 
This posting of ideas has prevailed down 
through the ages, adapting itself in form 
and content to the messages inscribed and 
the people for whom they were intended. 

For example, just today our arrivals and 
departures may have been governed by 
what we found on bulletin boards in railway 
stations and bus depots. Our appetites 
were tempted by menus posted in our eat- 
ing places. We may have purchased some- 
thing in a store because of an attractive 
sales bulletin that caught our eye and 
stimulated our desire to own it. The bulle- 
tin advertisements in buses we rode on, the 
billboards we passed on our way all con- 
sciously or unconsciously will bear upon 
what we may do or may buy at some future 
time. In short, bulletin boards are an in- 
fluential and corporate part of our daily 
living whether we recognize the fact or not. 

So in our particular field, school libraries, 
we librarians should be alert to the value 
of these fixed and movable pieces of equip- 
ment, our bulletin boards, because they 
continually call to the attention of our 


* Presented at School Library Conference, Car- 
thage, Oct., 1947. 


¥ Librarian, Junior High School, Quincy. 


students all the things we have gathered 
there for them to enrich their classroom 
activities and increase their understanding 
and enjoyment of living. 

To establish and continue an effective 
bulletin board program does offer problems. 
The four largest and most common to us 
all are, I believe: 


What shall we use for bulletin boards? 
Where shall we put them? 

What shall we put on them? 

How can we evaluate them? 


The answer to the first question depends 
on your state of prosperity. A library with 
a comfortable equipment budget should 
have regulation bulletin boards made of 
sturdy materials, designed according to 
space requirements and be properly hung. 
There are four good wood fibers for bulletin 
boards. They carry the trade names of 
Masonite, Insulite, Nuwood and Celotex. 
In our Quincy schools we use all four and 
prefer the Masonites. The current price is 
8c a square foot. Our school industrial 
arts teachers or our janitors skilled in car- 
pentry cut the boards into the desired 
measurements. Picture molding is used to 
frame them ard give them a finished look. 
They are hung with linoleum glue. This 
glue comes in sheets of 4 x 8 inches, and 
can be cut with a sharp saw. Pieces of 
this glue are affixed to the corners, sides, 
and middle of the board and is much better 
for plastered walls. 

If the color or the fiber board is not in 
harmony with your decorative scheme and © 
it usually isn’t, it can be made more at- 
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tractive by using a water paint of any 
desired shade. Never use enamel or oil 
paint because it seals up the pores of the 
board and the surface will crack when 
pierced with pins or tacks. The frames of 
Masonite boards can be removed and the 
boards turned over and used on the back 
when they become soiled or too full of pin 
holes to hold the tacks. 

If your library is operating on a shoe- 
string and you have to get your equipment 
where you can find it, bulletin boards are 
not an impossible luxury. Just ask the 
drug store, the grocery store or the depart- 
ment store for the big cardboard posters 
sent to them for advertising nationally 
known products. Water paint the wrong 
side of the poster if it is an unpleasant 
color or has been soiled. Pieces of linoleum 
make good bulletin beards. Lengths of 
burlap, canvas or any heavy fabric can be 
nailed to kite sticks if you are making 
something out of nothing. On these fabric 
boards the materials all have to be pinned 
rather than tacked. One ingenious bulletin 
board that I saw last year was in a kinder- 
garten room. The piano, of necessity, had 
to be in the center front of the room, its 
back facing out. It was very ugly to look 
at and so the kindergarten teacher found 
some pieces of heavy cardboard which she 
tacked to the back of the piano and water 
painted a soft cream. She made frequent 
and interesting exhibits of the childrens art 
work or attractive seasonal pictures. This 
spot was the center of interest in the kin- 
dergarten. 

Now, where to put them? 

The usual answer is in strategic points 
in the library, study hall, corridors, and 
class rooms. These are only general direc- 
tions. We all have to work out specifiic 
locations in our own quarters. What rules 
shall we follow to get them placed in the 
best spots? There are two cardinal rules. 
Have them to be easily visible from the 
places where the students sit, stand, or 
work, and have them hanging at eye level. 

It is a good idea to sit down in your 
library and look around aimlessly as the 
students do. If your eye travels easily and 
naturally to certain empty spots on the 
wall, there should be a place for the bulle- 
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tin board, provided of course, that the 
space is large enéugh so that the material 
placed on it is distinguishable across the 
room. If your book shelves are low enough, 
a 12 inch bulletin board can be effective 
running above the top shelf. It is desirable 
to have bulletin boards just inside the 
library doors. These are seen by the stu- 
dents when they enter and leave the room. 
If you have a display case or table in your 
library a bulletin board above it adds much 
interest to the exhibit. Our Junior High 
library is so arranged that in the center 
front of the room, a little to the left and 
just beside the entrance, is an old chimney. 
This is admirably suited to hold a large 
bulletin board. It is our very best exhibit 
spot because it is near the door and it 
faces all the tables. We have placed a 
display table beneath this board. Often a 
student, musing between paragraphs will be 
attracted by the display as he glances 
around the room and soon he is at the table 
examining the objects and books and read- 
ing the board. 

If your library was formerly an old as- 
sembly hall or a couple of class rooms with 
a wall taken out, you may have a parade 
of columns down the center of your room. 
Don’t despair over these. Use them. They 
make nice “continuity” boards, if you use 
materials on them that progress around 
their four sides. 

Movable bulletin boards of the black 
board type can be set up near displays on 
tables, or in cases or by shelves where a 
special collection of books has _ been 
gathered. These are valuable because of 
their movability since often it is desirable 
to get the display in a special area in the 
library. I saw an excellent combination 
movable bulletin board and book shelf in 
the training school library in Macomb. The 
shelf held the specially selected books and 
the bulletin board above them carried the 
publicity about them. It was the center of 
interest in the library the day that I visited 
there. 

Don’t let any out of the way corner for 
a board be overlooked. If it is sizable and 
you keep especially intef€sting material on 
it children will go over to it as readily as 
the more easily seen ones. On the far side 
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of our chimney board is a sort of cubby- 
hole where one of ouf best patronized 
boards is located. It carries the answer to 
our daily radio telephone quiz when it is 
in progress, a humorous note or two in a 
pointed cartoon, short poem or joke, cr an 
arresting picture in nature studies or scien- 
tific development. 

Even your calendar has bulletin board 
possibilities. Above the date sheet is a fine 
place to hang some of your lovely colored 
art prints, and under the date a pertinent 
proverb or wise saying will utilize some of 
that hidden material in your vertical file. 

So if you haven’t had bulletin boards in 
your library because you haven’t had any 
place for them look around again. There 
may be a spot whose possibilities you have 
missed. Just temember that wherever you 
do have them, have them easily visible and 
at eye level. 

I have had no experience with outside- 
the-library bulletin boards because our 
library has sufficient space for all our needs 
but I know that there are many possibilities 
in unused spots in classrooms, corridors, 
study halls and even the cafeteria if the 
space can be begged. I am sure that rather 
than do without any bulletin boards in my 
work I would use these “extra-library” 
boards even if my program were run by 
remote control. 

The third question: 
bulletin boards? 

In ten years of doing I have learned two 
things are necessary for every good board. 
(1) Make it pertinent, (2) Don’t clutter it. 

We are using bulletin boards primarily 
to sell our books, magazines, and vertical 
file material to our students and so each 
board must be set up with a direct appeal 
to the student that will make him want to 
read the board and then the books or maga- 
zines the board is publishing. The material 
must be of the type to stimulate curiosity 
so that the youngster will want to know 
more about the thing you are advertising 
than just what is in front of him. 

It is not difficult to find subjects in a 
student’s range of interest or experience. 
And it is not har@to find material pertinent 
to the day. If a board is to mark an event, 
a subject could be found each week for 
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practically every week is some kind of 
special week now. We have just finished 
National Letter Writing Week. This was 
a nice opportunity to plug etiquette books, 
letter collections of famous people to their 
friends and associates, history of the alpha- 
bet, books on writing. Then there are Girl 
Scouts, or Boy Scouts, Negro History 
Week, Dog Week, Book Week, all the holi- 
days, the birthdays of famous people. In 
relation to class work there are people and 
customs of other countries, the United 
Nations units on government, American 
history, literary classics. We could go on 
forever. And every topic would tie up with 
a half dozen or more books, pictures and 
clippings from the vertical file or magazine 
articles that could be located through the 
Reader’s Guide. 

Our second rule—Don’t clutter. There is 
a rule that the Japanese artists follow in 
flower arrangement. Before they begin 
they discard half of the flowers they se- 
lected to use. Then they carefully examine 
those that are left and take the best half 
of the number. Then again they discard 
all but the loveliest half of those and then 
they begin to arrange. Perhaps we cannot 
do our discarding so drastically as that be- 
cause our material may be too limited in 
certain fields but we can be sure before we 
begin that every piece we are going to use 
is a necessary part of the whole and that 
we aren’t going to try to tell too much in 
our small space. 

One day after the students have set up 
a board that somehow just wasn’t very 
attractive our art supervisor was called in 
for criticism. She pointed out to us that 
the base of any display must be the heav- 
iest part to give a pleasing effect. If you 
are arranging a rectangle your upper and 
lower bases will be the same but if you are 
arranging a triangular or trapezoid arrange- 
ment always have the broadest part of the 
display at the base. She clinched her point 
with the students by telling them how 
unsettling it would be if the pyramids 
rested on their points instead of their bases. 
She also toid them to have a rhythm about 
the grouping of the material. Don’t mix 
vertical and horizontal shapes indiscrim- 
inately or place circles with triangles and 
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squares unless there is a pattern in the 
arrangement. It is much more pleasant to 
look at an orderly board than one with the 
material stuck on any old way. 

As to the actual “what” to put on it 
usually resolves into book jackets, clippings, 
illustrations, pictures, poems, maps, any 
illustrative material that will plug a book. 
May I tell you of one thing we have work- 
ing now that is moving books and will 
resolve itself into a later display of the 
children’s own collecting? The Illinois 
State Natural History Society sent us a 
tock collection. There are some 35 speci- 
mens of various rocks and minerals found 
in our state. The students set these up 
and we selected some books on minerals 
and metals to form a background on our 
display table. Above the table, mounted 
on bright poster paper to throw the jackets 
in relief, we have placed the covers from 
seven of our most interesting books on 
metals, minerals and such geology as is 
found in a Junior High library. The book 
on radium has not spent a whole day on 
the table since the display has been set up, 
although there is no radium in the ‘collec- 
tion. We have to keep adding to and 
changing the books as they are borrowed 
and now we are getting down to the “re- 
lated subjects” as far as books are con- 
cerned. The students have handled all the 
specimens, looked at the books opened to 
their most interesting illustration, have had 
a desire to know more, and most of them 
who are genuinely interested have borrowed 
books that really hadn’t moved for a while, 
and what’s more they have asked if later 
in the year they can have a display made 
of their own collections of fossils, crystals 
and things. This collection will lead out 
into even more books as we set it up. 

We have success with this “Cut out of 
the month.” The staff cuts out the figures, 
we assemble the display, get out all the 
books and pictures we have about the 
country that will add to the interest of the 
cut outs. We mound the jackets and pic- 
tures on the bulletin board, set up the dis- 
play on the table below it with the larger 
books open at the back for a back drop 
and the others about in the library on win- 
dow sills or tops of shelves. For bos rds 
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without table displays we include a short 
list of books found in our library on the 
subject of the display. Sometimes we put 
these books together on a shelf but we 
found it is better to direct the student to 
the shelf and let him browse. He may 
find more than he is looking for and go off 
with another book in addition to the one 
he sought. 


We change our displays often. That is 
another thing to watch. Never let a board 
get stale. If it has missed fire as it may do 
at times, change it even if it isn’t very 
old. If it has exhausted the supply of 
books as our baseball and football bulletin 
boards always do, get the board down and 
put up something new no matter how much 
work or time you spend on it. A stale 
bulletin board is as distasteful to the stu- 
dents as are the Christmas decorations left 
in schoolrooms that greet us after we come 
back from Christmas vacation in January. 

Hobby displays, exhibits of models and 
handicraft on the display table accom- 
panied by patterns, directions, clippings, 
and book jackets on the bulletin board will 
virtually empty shelves in the fields on 
exhibit. 

There is really no end to what to put on 
the bulletin board. There is just an end 
to the time you have to show it all and to 
our time to discuss it here. 


The last point is the evaluation. What 
good have our bulletin boards done and 
how can we prove it? ; 


The most visible proof of effectiveness 
is, of course, the checking out of the books 
you had hoped to move or to call to the 
If your display 
struck a responsive chord in some child’s 
mind, he’ll borrow your material to take 
to class or for his own use. If a student 
goes repeatedly and purposefully to the 
boards each time they are changed, or goes 
back to look at a display a second time, 
bringing some one else up with him, you 
can be sure that you have found a market 
for that particular effort. Usually a little 
well-timed conversation, a question or two 
and a suggestion will place a book in the 
student’s hand that he didn’t know he 
wanted until you told him about it, and you 
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may have created a new interest or deep- 
ened an old one. To have students volun- 
teer to-help you set up new boards is a 
sure sign of interest and “like that one on 
the board that I got a few weeks ago” you 
know that his interest may have a long 
range and carry over into post school 
reading. 

I hope that I have told you the things 
about bulletin boards that you wanted to 
hear. To me they are the most effective 
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salesmen that we have for library service. 
In our library we have six large ones that 
make holidays more meaningful, bring work 
events closer to our attention, keep us in- 
formed about new books, books in our study 
units, make us laugh a bit or pause to 
wonder at some new scientific marvel or 
lose ourselves in some lovely picture. If 
I may paraphrase an old Chinese proverb 
I could say, “One bulletin board is worth 
one thousand booklists.” 


A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS AND AIDS FOR SCHOOLS* 
PRIMARY 


E Brown, Margaret Wise 


The golden egg book; illus. in vivid colors by Leonard Weisgard. Simon, 


1947. $1. 


Charmingly told tale of a bunny’s experiences with an egg. The brok 
will delight child and adult. (1-3) 


E Brown, Margaret Wise 


The sleepy little lion; photographs by Ylla. Harper, 1947. $1.75. 
Simple story for beginning reader, about a baby lion who gets out of 
the zoo and meets a cat, a dog, and two children. Excellent photographs. 


(Kdg.-2) 


E Brown, Margaret Wise 


Winter noisy book; pictures by Charles G. Shaw. W. R. Scott, 1947. $1.35 


(Boards) 


Muffin, a little dog, listens keenly for all the peculiar noises that char- 


acterize winter. (1-3) 


E Buck, Margaret Waring 


Country boy. Abingdon, 1947. $1.50. 
A city boy learns about country life. Good print. (2-3) 


E Child study association of America 


Read-to-me story book. Crowell, 1947. $2. (1-3) 


Jolly blue boat; illus. in full color by the author. Children’s press, 1947. 


The children make a happy adventure out of the conversion of an old 


E Courtright, John 
$1 (Boards) 
boat. (1-2) 
E Ernest, Edward 


Peter’s birthday party; illus. in red and black by Pelagie Doane. Oxford, 


1947. $1 (Boards) 


The joys of a boy at his fourth birthday party. (Kdg.-1) 


* Compiled by Mrs. Vivian Hill Howard and Alma Lundeen, Illinois State Library. The classifica- 
tions used in this list follow the practice of the Children’s Catalog and the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, and may need to be adapted to the policies of individual libraries. Many schools will 
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Friskey, Margaret 
Chipmunk moves; pictures by Lucia Patton. McKay, 1946. $1. 
Chipmunk and the other animals in apple orchard find out that what an 
animal is counts for more than how he looks. Large print. (1-2) 
E Glenn, Elsie 
Dumblebum, by Elsie and Morris Glenn; pictures by Kurt Wiese. Macrae, 
1947. $2. 
Dumblebum is a friendly scarecrow. Good story to read aloud. 
(Kdg.-2) 
821.08 Werner, Jane, ed. 
Golden book of poetry; 100 childhood favorites; pictures by Gertrude 
Elliott. Simon, 1947. $1.50 (Boards) 
Excellent selection; charming pictures. For general use. 
E Haywood, Carolyn 
Little Eddie; illus. by the author. Morrow, 1947. $2.25. 
Good for reading aloud, either by individual chapters or as a complete 
story. (3-4) 
E Hogan, Inez 
Nappy has a new friend; illus. in black and white by the author. Dutton, 
1947. $1 (Boards) 
Children of different backgrounds become close friends when they 
“swap” treasures they unearth at the city dump. Fine example of the spirit 
_of good will and fellowship. (2-3) 
E Hunt, Mabel Leigh 
Such a kind world; illus. by Edna Potter. Grosset, 1946. 50c (Boards) 
(A story parade picture book) 
Tragedy strikes the children’s home when they learn that they must 
dispense with the services of Nellie, their faithful old mare. (1-3) 
E Hunt, Mabel Leigh 
The double birthday present; illus. by Elinore Blaisdell. Lippincott, 1947. 
$1.50. 
Written in Quaker style, about twin girls. (2-4) 
E Jones, Elizabeth Orton 
Big Susan; illus. by the author. Macmillan, 1947. $2. 
What happened when Susan forgot her dolls. (1-4) 
E Kinert, Reed 
Little helicopter; pictures and story by Reed Kinert. Macmillan, 1947. $1 
(Boards) 
How the little helicopter becomes a hero. Large type; humorous illus- 
trations. (Kdg.-2) 
E Lenski, Lois 
Surprise for Davy. Oxford, 1947. $1 (Boards) 
Sequel to Davy’s day. (Kdg.) 
E Mason, Miriam Evangeline 


Hoppity; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Macmillan, 1947. $1.50. 

Hoppity, the young goat, seemed to like the taste of everything, until 
he tried to eat the bumblebee. Large print; simple style; humorous illus- 
trations. (3-4) 
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Meeks, Esther K. 
One is the engine; a train counting book; illus. by Ernie King. Wilcox, 
1947. $1. 
Excellent. (Kdg.-2) 


Torrey, Marjorie 
Three little chipmunks. Grosset, 1947. $1. 
Three lively chipmunks learn lessons about teasing. Endearing illus- 
trations, some in full color. (Kdg.-3) 


Quigg, Jane 
Jenny Jones and Skid; pictures by Eloise Wilkin. Oxford, 1947. $2. 
Seven-year-old Jenny and her dog, Skid, spend the summer in Vermont. 
For the third or fourth grader who wants a longer story to read by himself. 
Fitting illustrations in black and white. 


Turner, Mina 
U. S. means us; illus. by Lloyd Coe. Houghton, 1947. $2. 
An easy-to-understand book about the machinery of our government. 
(1-4) 


Webber, Irma Eleanor (Schmidt) 
Anywhere in the world. W. R. Scott, 1947. $1.50. 
Plant and animal adaptation. (1-4) 


INTERMEDIATE 


Baer, Marian E. 
Experiments without fire; illus. by Frederic T. Chapman. Rinehart, 1947. 
$2. 
Simple experiments dealing with gravity, balance, air, water, light, color. 
For school and home. (4-6) (Rural) 


Baker, Charlotte 
Nellie and the mayor’s hat. Coward, 1947. $2.50. 
Sequel to Necessary Nellie. (4-5) (Rural) 


Bell, Thelma Harrington 
Mountain boy; illus. by Corydon Bell. Viking, 1947. $2. 

The story of a boy who couldn’t—or wouldn’t—learn to read until his 
mother proved to him that education was worth while. The illustrations, as 
well as the story, give a good picture of the North Carolina mountain 
country. (4-6) (Rural) 


Brooks, Walter Rollin 
Freddy the magician; illus. by Kurt Wiese. Knopf, 1947. $2.50. 
More about Freddy, the detective pig, and the animals on Mr. Bean’s 
farm. (4-6) (Rural) 


Cavanah, Frances, comp. 
A treasury of dog stories; collected by Frances Cavanah and Ruth Cromer 
Weir; illus. by Wesley Dennis. Rand, 1947. $2.50. 
Good selection. Short biography of each author is given at end of book. 
Grade 5 can read; younger children will enjoy hearing stories read. (5-up) 
(Rural) 
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Childhood of great Americans series. Bobbs. $1.75. (4-5) (Retarded readers) 
Wagner, Jean Brown 
Martha Washington, girl of Old Virginia. 1947. 
Widdemer, Mabel Cleland 
Alec Bell, ingenious boy. 1947. 
Guthridge, Sue 
Tom Edison, boy inventor. 1947. 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane 
Up hill and down; illus. by James H. Davis. Knopf, 1947. $2.50. 
Themes center around child problems. Contains one Thanksgiving and 
one Christmas story. (4-7) (Rural) 
Coblentz, Catherine Coté 
Martin and Abraham Lincoln. Children’s press, 1947. $1 (Boards) 
Said to be based on a true incident in Lincoln’s life. May be read to 
younger children. (3-5) 
Daringer, Helen F. 
Adopted Jane; illus. in black and white by Kate Seredy. Harcourt, 1947. 
$2. 
Jane tried to control her hopes of having a permanent home when ‘she 
was invited for a visit in two homes. (5-8) (Rural) 
Du Soe, Robert C. 
Three without fear; illus. by Ralph Ray. Longmans, 1947. $2.25. 
An adventure story involving Dave Rogers and two Indian children. 
Improbable, but the author. makes the story seem plausible. (5-6) 
Eames, Genevieve Torrey ; 
A horse to remember; illus. by Paul Brown. Messner, 1947. $2.50. 
Good story; excellent illustrations. Julia Ellsworth Ford Award book for 
1947. (5-7) (Rural) ; 
Elting, Mary 
Trains at work; illus. by David Lyle Millard. Garden City, 1947 $1 
(Boards) 
Interesting facts about all kinds of trains. Well illustrated. (3-6) 
(Rural) 
Evans, Eva Knox 
All about us. Capitol pub. co., 1947. $2. 
How and why the people of the world are different; how they are alike. 
(4-7) 
Fenner, Phyllis Reid, comp. 
Fools and funny fellows; more “Time to laugh” tales; illus. by Henry C. 
Pitz. Knopf, 1947. $2.50. 
Humorous tales from the folklore of many lands. (4-7) 


Fenton, Edward 
Us and the Duchess; illus. by Reisie Lone. Doubleday, 1947. $2. 
An especially good dog story. (5-8) 
Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl 
More tales from Grimm; tr. and illus. by Wanda Gag. Coward, 1947. $2.75. 


The original flavor is retained in the translation of 32 Grimm tales; 
illustrations are in keeping with the story. (4-6) 
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Henderson, LeGrand 
Augustus rides the border, by LeGrand (pseud); illus. by the author. Bobbs, 
1947. $2. 
Further adventures of Augustus and his family, this time in Texas. 
Fun, excitement. (4-6) 


Henry, Marguerite 
Always Reddy; illus. by Wesley Dennis. Whittlesey house, 1947. $1.75. 
The story of a young Irish setter who wins the hearts of the mayor and 
townspeople by proving her worth on the hunting ground. (4-5) 


Henry, Marguerite 
Benjamin West and his cat Grimalkin; illus. by Wesley Dennis. Bobbs, 
1947. $2.50. 
Story of the boyhood of the first American painter. Good picture of 
Quaker family life. (4-7) 


Henry, Marguerite 
Misty of Chincoteague; illus. by Wesley Dennis. Rand and Junior Literary 

guild, 1947. $2.50. 
A superb horse story by the author of Justin Morgan had a horse. (4-7) 


Judson, Clara (Ingram) 
The lost violin; they came from Bohemia; illus. by Margaret Bradfield. 
Houghton, 1947. $2.25. 
Bohemians in Chicago. (5-8) 


Kelly, Eric Philbrook 
The hand in the picture; stgry of Poland; illus. by Irene Lorentowicz. Lip- 
pincott, 1947. $2.50. 
A Polish youth experiences the greatest moments of Polish history in 
retrospect. (5-8) 


Lattimore, Eleanor Frances 
Jeremy’s isle; illus. by the author. Morrow, 1947. $2. 
About Jeremy’s summer vacation. Shows good relationships between 
playmates, one of which is a Negro boy. Large print. (3-5) 


Leeming, Joseph 
More fun with puzzles. Lippincott, 1947. $2.50. 
Excellent entertainment for children and adults. (5-up) 
Lenski, Lois 
Judy’s journey. Lippincott, 1947. $2.50. 

Another regional story, this time about the Drummonds, a family of 
migrant fruit and vegetable pickers, trying to better themselves. Valuable 
in studying minority groups. (4-7) ‘ 

LeSueur, Meridel 
Little brother of the wilderness, the story of Johnny Appleseed; illus. in full 
color and black and white by Betty Alden. Knopf, 1947. $2.50. 

Relates the mission of Johnny Appleseed to plant apple trees all over. 
the new country, America. (3-5) 

Maginley, C. J. 
Historic models of early America; illus. by James McDonald. Harcourt, 
1947. $2.50. 

Directions for making farms, homes, villages, transportation models, 

etc., from inexpensive materials. (6-up) 
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398 Marriott, Alice, comp. 
Winter-telling stories; illus. by Roland Whitehorse. Wm. Sloan assn., 1947. 
$2.50. 


These folktales of the Kiowa Indians, centering around their hero, Sayn- 
day, tell how things began when the world was new. [Illustrated by an 
Indian artist. (4-6) 
Fic Marshall, Dean 
The silver robin. Dutton and Junior literary guild, 1947. $2.50. 
A combination of fact and fancy. Bird story for intermediates. 


i Fic Meadowcroft, Enid (LaMonte) 
or 92 On Indian trails with Daniel Boone; illus. by Lloyd Coe. Crowell, 1947. $2. 
| B Fictionized story of the Boone family’s trip to Kentucky. (4-6) 


Fic Meigs, Elizabeth Bleecker 
Scarlet hill. Bobbs, 1947. $2. ; 
A family story of three girls who spent the summer in the Catskills. 
Information about the training of horses. (5-8) 
970.1 Phelps, Margaret 


or Antelope boy, and other stories; with illustrations by Ann Eshner. Macrae, 
Fic 1946. $2.50. 


Nine Indian stories, each giving good information about the tribe it 
represents. Informational section precedes each story. (5-7) 
909 Pyne, Mabel 


The little history of the wide world; illus. in color by the author. Houghton, 
1947. $2.50. 


A panoramic history of the globe from the time it began to cool off, 
through World War II. (4-up) 
915 Quinn, Vernon 
Picture map geography of Asia; with maps and drawings by Frank Beau- 
douin. Lippincott, 1946. $2.50. . 
Gives a useful and vivid picture of each of the 22 countries of Asia. 
(4-up) 
292 Raymond, Louise 


Famous myths of the golden age, retold by Beatrice Alexander; illus. by 
Florian. Random, 1947. $1 (Boards) 


Contains 11 of the most popular Greek myths. Beautifully illustrated. 


(4-6) 
Fic Rietveld, Jane 
j Nicky’s bugle; written and illus. by Jane Rietveld. Viking, 1947. $2. 
Young Nicky’s great desire to possess a bugle develops the initiative of 
} this pioneer Wisconsin lad. (3-5) 


Fic Sackett, Rose McLaughlin 
Penny Lavender. Macmillan, 1947. $2.50. 
Frontier life in Minnesota. (5-8) 


530 Schneider, Nina and Schneider, Herman 
Now try this; pictures by Bill Ballantine. W. R. Scott, 1947. $1.50 (Boards) 
This is the second “Let’s Find Out” picture-science book and explains 
for young folks how to move heavy loads without the use of special ap- 
paratus. (3-5) 
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Webb, Addison 
Birds in their henes illus. by Sabra Mallett Kimball. Garden City and 
Junior literary guild, 1947. $2. 
Homes and habits of 54 birds described in easy text and fine color 
plates. Index. Can be used with younger children. (4-up) 


Wheeler, Opal 
Robert Schumann and mascot Ziff; illus. by Christine Price. Dutton, 1947. 
$2.75. 
A new title in the Dutton music series. (4-6) 
Zim, Herbert Spencer 
Goldfish; pictures by Joy Buba. Morrow, 1947. $2. 
The different kinds of fish and how to care for them. (Rural) 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Archibald, Joseph 
Rebel halfback. Westminster, 1947. $2. 
Like Tunis’ books, this football story has a purpose. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Atwater, Montgomery Meigs 
Hank Winton, smokechaser; illus. by E. Joseph Dreany. Random house 
and Junior literary guild, 1947. $2.25. 
An exciting story of the U. S. Forest service. (Sr. H. S.) 


Bendick, Jeanne 
How much and how many; the story of weights and measures. McGraw, 
1947. $2. 
Informal style; explanations very brief—perhaps too brief at times. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Bosworth, Allan 
Sancho of the long, long horns; illus. by Robert Frankenburg. Doubleday 
and Junior literary guild, 1947. $2.50. 
An exciting Western. (Jr. H. S.) 
Burlingame, Roger 
Inventors behind the inventor. Harcourt, 1947. $3. 
This book dispels the notion that any one invention was wholly any one 
man’s idea. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Cavanna, Betty 
Spurs for Suzanna; illus. by Virginia Mann. Westminster and Junior 
literary guild, 1947. $2. - 
An exciting story about young people and horses. (Jr. H. S.) 
Chandler, Caroline Augusta 
Dr. Kay Winthrop, intern. Dodd, 1947. $2.25. 
A career book about a young woman doctor. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Chase, Genevieve 
Four young teachers. Dodd, 1947. $2.25. 
A career book on the teaching profession, which offers a challenge to 
four girls who enter its field. (Sr. H. S.) 
Corey, Paul 
Shad haul. Morrow, 1947. $2. 
Two high school boys earn money for college by — a shad fishing 
co-op. (Jr. H. S.) 
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92 Cunningham, Virginia 
D Paul Lawrence Dunbar and his song; illus. with photographs. Dodd, 1947. 
$2.75. 
An understanding biography of Paul Dunbar, America’s outstanding 
Negro poet. (Jr.-Sr. H. 
Fic Davis, Lavinia (Riker) 
Melody, Mutton Bone and Sam; illus. by Paul Brown. Doubleday and 
Junior literary guild, 1947. $1. 
Young people, horses, and a touch of mystery. (6-8) 
Fic Dean, Leon W. 
Pirate lair; illus. in black and white by Kurt Werth. Rinehart, 1947. $2. 
A tale of the Barbary pirates and the solving of Jonathan Arm’s past. 
Readable, and will appeal to boys over 12. (Jr. H. S.) 
Fic DeLeeuw, Adele Louise 
Title to happiness: Macmillan, 1947. $2.50. 
A picture of community life, which involves the housing oii 
Well-written story. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Fic Deming, Dorothy 
Anne Snow, mountain nurse. Dodd, 1947. $2.50. 
For Deming fans. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
92 Eaton, Jeanette 
L David Livingston, foe of darkness; illus. by Ralph Ray. Morrow, 1947. $3. 
A fine presentation of Africa and the Negro as well as an excellent 
biography. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
956 Ekrem, Selma 
Turkey, old and new; illus. with photographs. Scribner, 1947. $2.75. 
Customs, legends, and brief discussion of political difficulties, by a native 
of Turkey who has lived also in the U. S. Index. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Fic Emery, Anne 
Bright horizons; illus. by Raymond Vartanian. Putnam, 1947. $2.50. 
A story of post-Revolutionary America. (Jr. H. S.) 
Fic Farley, Walter 
Son of the Black Stallion. Random house, 1947. $2. 
Sequel to Black Stallion and Black Stallion returns. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
294 Fitch, Florence Mary 
Their search for God; ways of worship in the Orient. Lothrop, 1947. $3. 
Illustrated with photographs. Beautiful companion book to One God. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S. or any age.) 
Fic Frazier, Neta Lohnes 
By-line Dennie; illus. by Robert Hallock. Crowell and Junior literary guild, 
1947. $2.50. 
Vocational interest plus a little mystery. (Girls, Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Fic Gollomb, Joseph 


Window on the world. Harcourt, 1947. $2.50. 

A copy boy on a New York newspaper has to choose between personal 
advancement and the welfare of others. A good story for emphasizing prin- 
ciples without preaching about them. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
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Gregg, Alan 
The mystery of Flight 24. Doubleday, 1947. $2. 
A mystery story centering around two members of the U. S. Borcer 
patrol and a band of diamond smugglers. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Harkins, Philip 
The big silver bowl. Morrow, 1947. $2. 
“The best inside picture of amateur tennis that I have ever read.”— 
John R. Tunis. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Hobson, Howard A. 
Basketball illustrated. Barnes, 1947. (Barnes sports library) $1.50. 
Fundamentals of basketball; illustrated with photographs. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Jackson, Phyllis Wynn 
Victorian Cinderella: the story of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Holiday house, 
1947. $3. 
A good picture of life in the nineteenth century as well as of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe and the Beecher family. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Kjelgaard, James Arthur 
Buckskin brigade; illus. by Ralph Ray. Holiday house and Junior literary 
guild, 1947. $2.50. 
Ten fictional accounts of the scouts, trappers and voyageurs who ex- 
tended the American frontier. Arranged chronologically. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Lambert, Janet 
Practically perfect. Dutton, 1947. $2.25. 
Another of the Penny Parrish stories. Fine print; no illustrations. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Lent; Henry Bolles 
Eight hours to solo. Macmillan, 1947. $2. 
Sixteen-year-old Andy works on a farm to earn money for flying lessons. 
Accurate information; authentic photographs. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Linton, Ralph and Linton, Adelin 
Man’s way; from cave to skyscraper; illus. by Raine Renshaw. Harper, 
1947. $2.50. 
Man’s progress from cave life to the present. Good reference material; 
well indexed. (7-up) 


Means, Florence (Crannell) 
Assorted sisters; illus. by Helen Blair. Houghton, 1947. $2.50. 
Written for the purpose of illustrating good relations between races, 
friends, and members of the family. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Paschal, Nancy 
Magnolia heights; illus. by Ruth King. Nelson and Junior literary guild, 
1947. $2.50. 
A career story for girls who like animals. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Pease, Howard 
Heart of danger. Doubleday, 1946. $2. 
Tom Moran, the hero of Jinx Ship and Black Tanker shares honors with 
a young American musician in his story of the French underground. 
(Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
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612 Riedman, Sarah R. 
How man discovered his body; illus. by Frances Wells. Young world, 1947. 
$2.25. 
The story of physiology—how Harvey, Hippocrates, Lavoisier and other 
famous men of science contributed to our knowledge of the human body. 
Chronology; index. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) ‘ 
Fic Scholz, Jackson | 
Gridiron challenge. Morrow, 1947. $2.50. 
Themes: College football and character development. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


sc Shaw, Harry and Davis, Ruth, eds. : 
or Americans one and all. Harper, 1947. $3. 
Fic Stories of Americans in the making, by Saroyan, Cather, Benét and 
others. Brief biographical sketches of authors. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
333 Shippen, Katherine Binney 


The great heritage. Viking, 1947. $3.50. 
Our natural resources. Map; index. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) | 
Fic Shurtleff, Bertrand Leslie 
? Long lash; illus. by Diana Thorne. Bobbs, 1947. $2.50. 
An Alaskan dog story. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


Fic Sperry, Armstrong 
Danger to windward; written and illus. by Armstrong Sperry. Winston, 
1947. $2.50. 
A sea story with a Treasure Island flavor. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 
Fic Vinton, Iris ma, 


Flying Ebony; illus. by Marc Simont. Dodd, 1947. $2.50. 
A horse who kept vigil with his rider on the beaches near New York 
harbor and raced for help when vessels were sighted offshore in danger. 
(Jr. H. S.) 
Fic Walden, Amelia 
Waverly. Morrow, 1947. $2.50. 
College story for girls. (Jr.-Sr. H. S.) 


NEW EDITIONS 
*RAINBOW CLASSICS. World publishing company. $1. 


Fic Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Story of Huckleberry Finn; illus. by Baldwin Hayes. 
Fic Wyss, Johann David 
The Swiss family Robinson; illus. by Jeanne Edwards. 2 
398 Grimm, Jakob Ludwig Karl and Grimm, Wilhelm Karl 
Grimm’s fairy tales; illus. by Jean O’Neill. 
Fic Otis, James, pseud. 
Toby Tyler; illus. by Louis Glansman. 
Fic Terhune, Albert Payson 
Lad, a dog; illus. by Robert L. Dickey. 


E Mother Goose 
Rainbow Mother Goose; ed. by May Lamberton Becker. 
220 Bible 


Rainbow book of Bible stories; illus. by Hilda van Stockum. 


* See Illinois Libraries, June, 1946, December, 1946, and June, 1947, for previous lists. 
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*ILLUSTRATED JUNIOR LIBRARY. Grosset. Popular, $1; Special, $2; DeLuxe, $3. 
Fic Stevenson, Robert Louis 
Treasure island; illus. by Norman Price. 
398 Aesop 
Aesop’s fables; illus. by Fritz Kredel. . 
Fic Swift, Jonathan 
Gulliver’s travels; illus. by Aldren Watson. 


OTHER EDITIONS 
821 Stevenson, Robert Louis 
A child’s garden of verses; pictures by Tasha Tudor. Oxford, 1947. $2.50. 
Clear type; good page format; very beautiful. 
398 Lang, Andrew, ed. 
Crimson fairy book; illus. by Ben Kutcher. Longmans, 1947. $2.50. 
New, clearer type. 
398 Lang, Andrew, ed. 
Violet fairy book; illus. by Dorothy Lake Gregory. Longmans, 1947. $2.50. 


ABRIDGED CLASSICS 
FAMOUS STORY SERIES. Sanborn. $1. 


Fic Beals, Frank Lee 
The story of Robinson Crusoe, as adapted and retold by Frank L. Beals. 
1946. 86p. 
Fic Beals, Frank Lee 
The story of Lemuel Gulliver in Lilliput land, as adapted and retold by 
Frank L. Beals. 1946. 102p. 


RECORDINGS FOR CHILDREN—PART 2* 
JUNE 15-NOVEMBER 1, 1947 


R Aesop’s fables; told by Jerry Marlow. Black & White 285-290. Album 5006- 
398 5008. 
A254 Contents: The turtle and the rabbit.—The silly donkey. 


T Carmen, by Georges Bizet. Classic records 500. (Young people’s opera house) 
782.1. Album YPOH1. 


B625 

J Children’s treasury of music, as selected by Good Housekeeping and a committee 
785.1 of music experts. V.3. Victor 11-9233-11-9236. Album M1064. 
C536 Contents: Wagner, Lohengrin, Preclude to Act 3, Arturo Toscanini and 


the New York Philharmonic orchestra.—Verdi, Traviata, Prelude to Act 1, 

' Arturo Toscanini and the NBC symphony orchestra.—Stravinsky, Petrouchka 
suite, Carnival, pt. 1, Leopold Stokowski and the Philharmonic orchestra.— 
J. S. Bach, Toccata and fugue in D minor, pt. 1, Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia orchestra.—Beethoven, Concerto in D, op. 61 third movement 
Rondo (Allegro) pt. 1, Jascha Heifetz, violinist, Arturo Toscanini and the NBC 
symphony orchestra. 


* Compiled at the Illinois State Library, November, 1947. For Part 1, see Illinois Librari 
1947. pp. 367-71. All listed records are available for loan from the Illinois State Library.” eaniaies 
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Fairy tales. Decca 18903-18904. Album CS3. Frank Luther, narrator, with 
supporting cast and sound effects. 

Contents: Cinderella.—Sleeping Beauty.—Little Red Riding Hood.—The 
donkey, dog, cat and rooster.—The ugly duckling.—Jack and the beanstalk. 
The farmer in the dell (Children’s singing games—Hofer) Did you ever see a 
lassie (Games and dances—Stecher—American singing games) Victor 21618-B. 
Reverse side: 1. Hopp mor annika (Swedish folk dance) by Burchenal- 


Crampton. 2. The chimes of Dunkirk (Belgian folk dance) by Crampton. 
Victor 21618-A. 


Genie the magic record, by Simon Rady. Decca DV 90002. Album CV102. 
Sung by Peter Lynd Hayes, with sound effects and orchestra. 


1. Hopp mor annika (Swedish folk dance—Folk dance music) by Burchenal- 
Crampton. 2. The chimes of Dunkirk (Belgian folk dance)—Crampton. 
Victor 21618-A. Reverse side: The farmer in the dell (Children’s singing 
games—Hofer) Did you ever see a lassie (Games and dances—Stecher— 
American singing games) Victor 21618-B. 


Jump-Jump. The ugly duckling, by H. C. Andersen. Bel-tone 4001-4002. 
(Playhouse series) Album BT-1. Mary McConnell, narrator. 


Let’s play. Victor 41-0016-41-0017. Album Y-12. 


Listening activities, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5024-45-5047. 6V. 
(Victor record library for elementary schools) Album E-77-E-82. V.1-3, pri- 
mary grades; V.4-6, upper grades. 


Mike, the tough little tugboat, from “Vernon Crane’s story book”. Columbia 
35434-35435. Album J-11. Vernon Crane, narrator, with sound effects. 


Music at Christmas time, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5068-45-5071. 
(Victor record library for elementary schools) Album E-88. 


Music for rhythm bands, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5076-45-5079. 
(Victor record library for elementary schools) Album E-90. For primary 
grades. 


Music of American Indians. Victor 45-5072-45-5075. (Victor record library for 
elementary schools) Album E-89. 


Norwegian mountain march (Folk dance music) by Burchenal-Crampton. Victor 
20151-B. Reverse side: Pop goes the weasel (Folk dance music) by Burch- 
enal-Crampton. Victor 20151-A. 


Pan the piper; the reed that grew into an orchestra; music by George Klein- 
singer; story by Pau) Wing. Victor 45-5800-45-5801. Album Y331. 


Patriotic songs. Victor 45-5080-45-5082. (Victor record library for elementary 
schools) Albura E-91. 
Contents: Star spangled banner.—America the beautiful.—America.— 
Columbia, the gem of the ocean.—Hail Columbia.—Battle hymn of the 
republic.—Battle cry of freedom.—Dixie. 


Pee-Wee the piccolo, by Paul Tripp-George Kleinsinger. Victor 45-0003-45-0004. 
Album Y322. . Paul Wing, narrator, with Russ Case and his orchestra. 
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Ns Peter Churchmouse, by Margot Austin. Victor 45-5087-45-5088. (Youth 
A937 series) Album Y329. Paul Wing, narrator, with Henry René and his 

orchestra. 

J The Pied piper of Hamelin, by Robert Browning. Decca DA40010-DA40011. 
821 (Specialty series) Album DA450. Ingrid Bergman, narrator, with musical 
B885pB accompaniment. 

J The Pied piper of Hamelin, by Robert Browning. Columbia 37177-37178. 
821 Album MJ-34. Gene Kelly, narrator. 

B&85pK 

J Pop goes the weasel (Folk dance music) by Burchenal-Crampton. Victor 
781.5 20151-A. Reverse side: Norwegian mountain march (Folk dance music) by 
B947p Burchenal-Crampton. Victor 20151-B. 

J Rapunzel, by J. L. K. Grimm and W. K. Grimm. Victor 41-0026-41-0027. 
G864 Album Y325. Dame May Whitty, narrator. 

J Rhythmic activities, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5000-45-5023. 6V. 
785.1 (Victor record library for elementary schools) Album E-71-E-76. V.1-3 for 
C821ir primary grades; V.4-6 for upper grades. 

S Rolito; songs and stories about the life of a little Mexican boy, by Jeanne 
A727 Armando. Decca 18287-18292. Album 313. Told and sung in English and 

Spanish by Frank Luther and Llopis de Olivares; Jesse Crawford, organist. 

J Samson and the lion, by Jean André. Sacred records 42. (Bible storyman series) 
221 Album BS-2. Ed Colmans, the Bible storyman, narrator. 

A555 

J Sing a song of friendship, by Irving Caesar. (Teach-o-disc)* Album Caesar 
784 F-1. 

C128 

3 Sing a song of safety, by Irving Caesar and Gerald Marks. (Teach-o-disc)* 
784 Album Caesar S-1. 

M346 

, | Singing activities, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5048-45-5063. V.1, 
784 4-6. (Victor record library for elementary schools) Album E83-E86. V.1 for 
C821 primary grades; V.4-6 for upper grades. 

5 Singing games, arranged by Ardon Cornwell. Victor 45-5064-45-5067. (Victor 
781.5 record library for elementary schools) Album E-87. For primary grades. 
C82) 

J Singing games, from Children’s singing games, by Hofer. Victor 20806. 

781.5 Contents: London bridge (English)—Here we go round the mulberry 
$617s3 bush (American)—Soldier boy (American)—The muffin man (New England). 

J Snow white and the seven dwarfs, by Walt Disney; songs and sound effects from 
784 the original film. Victor 41-0000-41-0002. Album Y-6. 

D612s 

J Snow white and the seven dwarfs, from the Walt Disney feature production. Decca 

784 23325-23328. (Personality series) Album A-368. Lynn Murray and his 


D612sd orchestra and chorus. 


* The Illinois State Library has also a complete set of “Studidiscs,” the literature and history 
recordings produced and distributed by the Audio-visual Division, Popular Science Publishing Company, 
Inc., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Write us for lists. 
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Songs and singing games for children 5 to 8, by H. Krasnow-Steele. Musicraft 
8580-8581. ‘(Red robin series) Album RR4. Earl Rogers, tenor. 


Songs for little folks; the music of famous composers. Majestic 1079-1082. 
Album M-8. Sung by Bob Hannon; with orchestra directed by Jerry Sears. 


Songs of safety, from Sing a song of safety, by Irving Caesar and Gerald Marks. 
Decca 18869-18871. Album A-443. Sung by Frank Luther. 


Tales of ancient heroes, by D. E. Friedkin. Majestic 5005-5008. Album M-9. 
Lew Ayres, narrator. 
Contents: David and Goliath—David and the king.—-Noah.—Daniel.— 
Shadrack, Meshack and Abednego. 


The twelve dancing princesses; adapted from Grimm by Michael Martin and 
Lee Rogow. Victor 45-5089-45-5091. Album Y330. 


Uncle Remus stories, by J. C. Harris. Victor 45-5085-45-4086. (Youth series) 
Album Y328. Norman Gordon, narrator, and cast; with Henri René and his 
orchestra. 


The unsuccessful elf, by Paul Wing. Victor 41-0020-41-0021. Album Y320. 


“The American Library Association believes that every library 
should redirect its program of services with major emphasis on spreading 
information and stimulating citizen action on the critical problems which 
must be solved soon if we are to avoid disaster.” 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO JOURNAL OF COMMERCE 
By SopH1a FURMAN* 


Tue Chicago Journal of Commerce Library 
is organized as a reference library whose 
main purpose is service to its own staff 
members. 

The newspaper is issued daily except 
Sunday in the specialized field of business 
and fiinance. It carries general news of 
interest to a business man, news of securi- 
ties and industries, but also has special 
departments devoted to insurance, rail- 
roads, aviation, motor freight, automobiles, 
shipping, coal, petroleum, and commodities. 

An important part of the newspaper is 
made up of statistics of markets and busi- 
ness conditions. 

The above outline of the contents of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce is also an 
outline of the subject fields of the materials 
in the library. The most important part 
of the collection from the historical stand- 
point, as well as for reference use, is the 
newspaper itself. 

Complete files are maintained on micro- 
film from the first issue of October 14, 1920 
to date. This complete file of newspapers 
makes available on any specified date the 
price of wheat, coal, or gasoline; the num- 
ber of sales and the price of a certain stock 
or bond for any day of any year. 

The newspaper is also clipped and filed 
in subject folders. Each day’s paper is 
clipped practically 100 per cent. Thus a 
record of the articles which have appeared 
in the Chicago Journal of Commerce over 
a long period of years on a specific com- 
pany such as Marshall Field & Company 
are readily available. These articles cover 
both news items and the financial stories. 


* Librarian. 12 E. Grand Ave., Chicago 90. 


The development, from a commercial stand- 
point, of synthetic products of all kinds can 
be traced through the clipping file. 


The clippings are housed in 36 vertical 
file drawers. 


Another large and useful collection is our 
file of annual reports of corporations, cities 
and states. These are kept for 5 years and 
are used chiefly by our editorial staff for 
purposes of comparison. Each year when 
a story is written about the new financial 
statement of a company, reference to 
previous years is necessary. In addition the 
reports serve as a good directory of execu- 
tive personnel and sometimes contain a 
history of a company. We have reports 
covering between 1,500 and 2,000 corpora- 
tions. In addition we have about 20 years’ 
back numbers of statistical manuals of 
corporations. 

Organized as in almost any library is the 
pamphlet file. This is a 12 drawer vertical 
file which is the catch-all for any material 
of a statistical or editorial nature that may 
be useful at some future date. This ma- 
terial is arranged by subject heading. Into 
this file go many government reports, public 
speeches, biographical sketches, and maga- 
zine articles. 

Because a newspaper must be made up 
of current information, books form a small 
part of our collection. Those we have are 
mainly background reading on finance, 
economics and varicus industries. 

We subscribe to several of the statistical 
services providing financial and operating 
information on corporations and industries. 
We also have personnel and industry direc- 
tories, yearbooks, who’s who’s, encyclopedias 
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and quotation books. Magazines such as 
the United States Commerce Department’s 
Survey of Current Business and Federal 
Reserve Bulletins are useful chiefly for 
their statistical data. 

For the years 1907 to date we have a 
complete file of the Handbook of the 
Banks; reports of state and national banks 
of Chicago and Cook County. These con- 
tain the financial statements of the banks, 
their officers and directors. Thus, the 
growth and development of banking in 
Cook County is presented through this 
source material. 

Our first purpose is to aid reporters and 
editorial writers in preparing their stories 
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by producing facts, figures, and checking on 
the data used. Another function of the 
library, however, is to give information to 
subscribers to the Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce and the general public. Questions 
come by mail or telephone for information 
which has already appeared in ovr news- 
paper, or for other information available 
through the various materials cited above. 

We aim to give service to all comers — 
whenever it is possible from whatever 
source is available, whether in our various 
files, in our Washington or New York News 
Bureaus, or any other library or organiza- 
tion which can supply the information to 
us. 


“IT IS THE FREEDOM OF MISINFORMATION 
THAT IS THE REAL BASIS OF INTERNATIONAL 


MISUNDERSTANDING.” 


—Dr. Apo_tF HOFFMEISTER, 


Delegate of Czechoslovakia 
to UNESCO. 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


HANDLING FRAGILE MANUSCRIPTS—PART II 


By Marcaret C. Norton* 


In unfolding documents all clips, pins and 
rubber bands should be removed, but until 
repairs are made it is advisable to leave 
the original staples and lacings which hold 
the sheets together. Each document should 
be flattened by opening carefully to its full 
extent. Clerks quickly discover a knack of 
seizing the top and bottom of the sheet 
and jerking the document flat with a slight 
snap. This short cut should be discouraged 
because of the strain it puts upon the 
paper, especially at the folds. 

Most writers on the subject advocate 
unfolding every document at the same time, 
but if the manuscript is very soft or very 
brittle it is preferable to leave it folded 
until complete repairs are made. Paper 
which is apparently intact often seems to 
disintegrate upon exposure to the air. An 
experienced manuscript curator learns to 
know instinctively whether or not it is safe 
to unfold, but it is impossible to reduce 
that to rules. 

Sometimes several documents have stuck 
together. It is best, at this stage, not to 
try to separate them. Often a part of a 
document, usually the inside pages, is in 
good condition, while the outside leaves are 
very brittle or very soft. It is common 
sense to leave the whole document folded 
until repaired, rather than to risk confusion 
from separation of the parts. If the folded 
documents are in very bad condition, a 
sheet of white onion skin paper, endorsed 
with necessary notes of identification, can 
be folded around the document. The re- 
shuffling involved in filing is then possible 
with minimum damage. 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


As each document is unfolded the sheets 
should be clipped together, using a small 
piece of folded paper (about 2 x 3 inches) 
between the manuscript and the clip, for all 
clips will eventually rust and leave a mark 
on the paper even if they do not stick 
together. We have found Acme clips the 
most satisfactory. These are an inch long 
and three-eighths inches wide, the turned 
up edge which forms the spring extending 
only half way to the top. This type of 
spring seems to leave less of a disfiguring 
indentation in the paper than the longer 
more slender clips which leave the ends 
closer to the margin of the paper. Rough 
edges on the ends of the wire should’ be 
avoided because of danger from tearing; 
also clips made of either very thin or very 
heavy wire are unsatisfactory. Pins and 
wire staples should not be used. The docu- 
ments will lie flatter if the clips are affixed 
at different points on different documents, 
but if this is done extra care must be taken 
to avoid contact between the clip and the 
adjacent manuscript. Usually it is best to 
attach the clips at the weakest point in the 
paper, as the paper holding the clip acts 
as reinforcement. Any pieces which fall off 
during the processing of the paper should 
also be put under the paper surrounding 
the clip. An alternative to small pieces of 
paper under the clip we sometimes attach 
the manuscripts to a piece of legal sized 
paper turned up about two inches from the 
bottom. The name of the collection, the 
date and a description of the document are 
typed on the flap of this paper which 
serves as a support for the whole document. 
Patrons should be instructed to reattach all 
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clips and papers just as given them, and the 
reference clerk should check on this. 
Ordinarily documents will tend to flatten 
each other when superimposed upon one 
another in a pile. Heavy binder’s board 


or smooth pieces of plywood should be laid © 


at the bottom and on top of each pile while 
working on the records. These piles should 
not be stocked more than four to six inches 
high lest they topple or skid. Papers filed 
in upright folders held tightly by drawer 
compressors will ordinarily need no further 
flattening process. If the compressor is too 
loose, however, there is some danger from 
sagging and curling. We do not advocate 
upright filing in drawers where the manu- 
scripts are very fragile or where they are 
larger than legal size. For unmended fragile 
manuscripts of normal size we use pamphlet 
boxes just wide enough and tall enough to 
go in our cabinet drawers, and about four 
inches in depth. The manuscripts are stood 
on end but prevented from slipping about 
by crushed paper. We find less abrasion 
from this method of filing than from hori- 
zontal filing in boxes because there is bound 
to be a certain amount of shuffling of the 
contents of the box when it is pulled from 
the shelf. For oversize manuscripts shallow 
boxes laid horizontally on the shelf seem 
the most practical equipment. Acid free 
folders, readily obtainable commercially, 
should be used. Ordinarily the loaded 
folder should not be over half an inch 
thick, but with fewer manuscripts to the 
holder if the documents are fragile. Each 
folder should be plainly labelled as to con- 
tents and numbered or dated in a manner 
to facilitate refiling. Folders should be 
separated by guide cards about every four 
or five inches. 

If thick documents have been deeply 
creased or rolled tightly it will usually be 
necessary to add moisture to complete the 
flattening process. The National Archives 
has a special humidifying vault in which 
such documents are spread out on stainless 
steel shelves until thoroughly permeated 
with moisture. The documents are then 
removed and the separate sheets run 
through a household type electric mangle 
or ironed with a hand electric iron. We at 
Illinois have on occasion placed dampened 
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‘sheets of paper between waxed paper and 


run them through our photographic print 
driers with fair results. This process re- 
quires that multi-leaved documents be 
taken apart, which is not always possible or 
desirable. Mrs. Minogue comments upon 
this process as follows:* “Because some 
residual moisture remains even after ironing 
it has been found that the process of flat- 
tening actually adds to the strength of 
papers that have become embrittled from 
age and exposure to dry air. If the flat- 
tened papers are subsequently stored under 
the suggested 50 to 65 per cent relative 
humidity the moisture will remain and the 
papers will have become permanently more 
flexible.” Our Illinois experience, however, 
points definitely away from the advisability 
of using any heat in connection with the 
flattening process. 

Mrs. Minogue tacitly admits as much in 
her next paragraph. “If, as occurs in rare 
instances, papers are extremely weak or 
fragmentary, it may be advisable to flatten 
them by direct pressure without the use of 
heat. The humidified sheet must be very 
carefully flattened by hand on blotting 
paper, covered with another sheet of blot- 
ting paper, and subjected to light pressure 
in a binder’s press for 24 hours. This 
method of flattening is always safe, and 
may be used in the treatment of any docu- 
ment, but as it requires much more time 
and labor than ironing, it is not recom- 
mended for any but the most delicate 
items.” 

In the absence of mechanical humidifica- 
tion such as that available at the National 
Archives, various methods are used to add 
sufficient moisture for flattening papers. 
Because of the danger of causing ink to 
run or of weakening the fiber of paper it 
is not advisable for any but a skilled re- 
pairer to soak the paper itself. We have 
found the following methods the easiest 
and safest procedure. The first process 
consists of laying a wet towel down on a 
binder’s board, protected on both sides by 
waxed paper, then superimposing the docu- 
ments, then topping with another wet 
towel similarly protected and another board 


* Op cit., p. 21. 
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putting all under heavy pressure in a letter 
press. After a few hours the towels are 
removed, fresh wax paper is put in place 
and the documents left in the press under 
lighter pressure. The second method con- 
sists of placing blotters covering pieces of 
soaked newspapers cut to size, interspersed 
between every inch or so of manuscripts, 
putting all between pieces of binder’s board 
and under heavy pressure for a few hours. 
The blotters and newspapers are then re- 
placed by pieces of waxed paper and the 
pressure slightly lessened. Both of these 
processes can be used for multileaved docu- 
ments, but they have the disadvantage of 
taking several days, also there may be a 
slight risk of mildew when documents are 
allowed to remain damp too long. If the 
work is done in a dry room, however, this 
danger is not great—at least, we have never 
had any trouble of that sort at the Illinois 
archives. We have had a little difficulty 
with ink running where the newspaper- 
blotter method was used carelessly. 
Brittleness results from acidity inherent 
in paper, a condition which increases with 
age, and like all chemical processes is 
accelerated by too much heat and too little 
moisture. Breaking occurs first on folds 
and at the edges. It is for that reason that 
flat filing is considered the only proper way 
to keep manuscripts. Increasing the hu- 
midity in the paper helps, and some manu- 
script experts report improvement from 
giving manuscripts a bath in sizing, which 
last should again be done by a person ex- 
perienced in such work. If the paper has 
actually broken there is nothing to be done 
except to repair the document. Since we 
are not discussing repairs in this article, 
nothing more need be said here on this 
subject except to warn against “temporary” 
repair by strips of mending tissue. These 
mending tissues turn brown, discolor the 
paper, dry out and crack, often increasing 
the original damage by pulling away sur- 
rounding raper. The best repair strips now 
on the market are made of cellulose acetate 
with a slow drying self incorporated ad- 
hevise. This adhesive like other types of 
plastic mending tissues has the additional 
disadvantage that the adhesives invariably 
“bleed” at the edges in warm weather, 
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sticking to adjacent paper and causing tears 
and peeling off of writing. Removal of 
these tending tapes when the manuscripts 
are later being prepared for lamination or 
crepelining is difficult and nearly always 
adds to the amount of broken surface. 


When manuscripts are broken on the 
fold we separate the sheets of a document 
but leave each broken leaf folded, pro- 
tecting the edges by inserting the sheet in 
a wide fold of paper clipped to the original. 
Any detached pieces are carefully laid in- 
side the fold directly under the clip. Con- 
sultation of such a manuscript before it has 
been repaired is strongly discouraged, but 
if it becomes necessary to produce it, the 
patron is cautioned to preserve and to re- 
turn to the desk, any piece, however small, 
that falls off as he is handling the docu- 
ment. Few people realize how skillfully 
these fragments can be pieced together in 
the repair shop. The pieces that break off 
always seem to be key words, parts of sig- 
natures or essential seals. 


Theoretically every document should bear 
a stamp showing ownership. Practically 
most archivists find it impossible to affix 
such a mark to every document. In the 
case of archives, if such a stamp is used, it 
should be a file mark showing date of filing 
in the archives and the accession number. 
Such a stamp should preferably be of metal 
using printer’s ink which cannot be effaced. 
This file mark should be stamped on the 
back of the document where it will not 
efface any writing, preferably on the part of 
the document bearing other identification 
endorsements. 


It is desirable in the case of all manu- 
scripts and essential in the case of those in 
bad condition, to number the manuscripts 
and the parts thereof in such a manner as 
to facilitate refiling. and keeping them in 
order. Such numbers should be written 
with a soft pencil so that erasure can be 
made when the document is repaired and 
put together in permanent form. The marks 
should be placed on an inconspicuous part 
of the manuscript but in a uniform style 
to show what they represent. Generally 
these marks include numbering by digits, 
to show the place of the document in the 
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file, plus letters to indicate parts of each 
manuscript. Thus the mark on the cover 
might read 101 A-D; that on one page 
101 A 1-2 (indicating that the page is 
broken into two segments), while 101 A 2 
indicates that the fragment is the second 
part of page A. 

The above ownership and pagination 
marks are the only marks which the manu- 
script curator should ever add to the docu- 
ment. Above all he should not presume to 
retouch the writing in the manuscript. Call 
numbers and other identifications should be 
used on the folders only. If any additional 
marks or notes seem necessary, or if any 
mark is made on the document after it 
comes into his possession, the manuscript 
curator should either remove the mark or 
attach to the document an explanation 
authenticated by his signature and the date; 
or he may do both as appropriate to the 
situation. 

Much wear and tear on originals can be 
eliminated through the use of transcripts 
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filed with the original. These transcripts 
may be typewritten or photographic or a 
combination. These transcripts should be 
dated. Transcripts should be made when- 
ever a manuscript is found to be fading or 
disintegrating and should always be made 
before sending it to be repaired. Tran- 
scripts made by a camera give more detail 
than photostats, but both methods often 
leave the reader in doubt about ®verwritten 
passages, imperfections in the paper, etc. 
The handmade transcripts help in those 
cases, but of course are subject to inac- 
curate interpretations. For that reason the 
transcript should bear the name of the per- 
son making it, together with some indica- 
tion as to who the person is, as “Assistant 
Archivist,” or “Professor of American His- 
tory at Blank University.” 

The discussion as to how to consult 
fragile manuscripts has been thrown into 
the form of rules and regulations with the 
idea that they might be useful in that form 
for handing out to patrons. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE USE OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The person for whom manuscripts are 
produced are required to handle the same 
as carefully as possible to avoid injury to 
them, to observe the following regulations, 
and to abide by such supplemental instruc- 
tions as may be given him by the staff 
member supervising the reference room. 
The custodian reserves the right to refuse 
to produce a manuscript on the grounds of 
its physical state. 


1. All manuscripts shall be treated very 
gently, avoiding unnecessary handling, rub- 
bing and turning of leaves. 

2. Gloves shall be removed before 
touching manuscripts, and the hands shall 
be kept clean and as free of perspiration 
as possible. 


3. Never lean upon manuscripts, trace 
(except by special permission as outlined 
below), or rest the paper or pad upon 
which notes are being taken, on any manu- 
script. Suitable weights, supports and 
magnifying glasses will be supplied from 
the reference desk. 

4. There shall be no smoking or other 


use of tobacco in the reference room. 

5. Ball pens and pencils are permissible, 
but fountain pens may be used only by 
special permission. Care must be taken to 
avoid smears or blots from the hands or 
writing implements. 

6. All accidents, especially those involv- 
ing tears or blots shall be reported im- 
mediately. The patron must not attempt 
to clean, repair or restore the paper. Any 
fragments, no matter how tiny, which break 
off despite careful handling, must be handed 
in at the reference desk. 

7. Tracing by use of carbon paper is 
absolutely prohibited. Tracing by placing 
a transparent paper above the document, 
by special permission only, shall be done 
by very light marks made by a soft pencil, 
while the manuscript itself rests on a very 
hard and firm support. Permission to trace 
cannot be given where the paper of the 
manuscript is soft. 

8. Leaves should be turned carefully, 
using both hands if the manuscript is 
fragile. The fingers should never be moist- 
ened in turning pages. If the document is 
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very soft or brittle, the best method of 
turning a leaf is to support it on both sides 
with paper. This is done by placing a clean 
sheet of paper somewhat larger than the 
manuscript on top of the page, gently in- 
serting a similar sheet of paper beneath the 
page, gently tipping the whole manuscript 
until the leaf starts to fall in the proper 
direction, then turning both sheets of paper 
supported by both hands. The reference 
attendant will demonstrate this method. 


9. Do not attempt to separate leaves 
which are stuck together. Take the manu- 
script to the reference desk and abide by 
the decision of the attendant if he finds it 
inadvisable to open the sheets. 

10. Do not disarrange manuscripts. Use 
and return them to the desk in the exact 
order in which they were produced for you. 
If they were unfolded, do not refold, and 
if they were folded do not unfold. Replace 
clips as found, noting that a piece of paper 
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is always inserted between the clip and 
the manuscript. 


11. Never mark passages by turning 
down corners of the manuscript, by putting 
pencil or any other marks on the docu- 
ment. 

12. Never, under any circumstances, 
make any mark of any kind on the manu- 
script. If you notice an error, decipher an 
illegible word, or wish to add any note 
which might be helpful to some one else 
who might use the document, write a 
memorandum on a separate sheet of paper, 
signing your name and address and the 
date, and take it to the reference desk. 
Never erase a mark already on the paper, 
even though you are sure it should not be 
there. Report the fact to the reference 
desk. 

13. Manuscripts must not be mutilated 
by cutting or tearing off any part thereof, 
subject to prosecution under the law. 


MICROFILM CENTER IN ILLINOIS 


More than one and one-half million pages 
of printing—many of them newspaper pages 
—were saved for posterity this last fiscal 
year, thanks to the facilities of the world’s 
largest microfilm laboratory in a university 
at the University of Chicago. 

Under the supervision of Herman Fussler, 
associate director of the Library at the 
university, and directed by Cabot T. Stein, 
head of the microfilm laboratory, the de- 
partment serves as the regular center for 
nearly all scholarly microfilm reproduction 
in the Chicago area. 

Newspapers from all parts of the United 
States have had back files and current files 
of their publications microfilmed at the 
University of Chicago. The laboratory has 
completed the microfilming of the back file 
of the Chicago Tribune, and the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, and have microfilmed 
the Chicago Sun since the beginning of its 
publication. At the present time the 
laboratory is working on the complete back 
file of the Chicago Daily News. 

The saving of space in newspaper files 
is enormous. Publishers usually pay for the 
negative and offer positive copies to 


libraries. In most cases the negative owned 
by the publishers is permanently deposited 
with the University of Chicago Library. 
Since news print deteriorates rapidly, the 
importance of carefully-microfilmed back 
files is tremendous. 

Set up in 1936 as the first major, non- 
commercial microfilm laboratory in the 
country, the University of Chicago had 
ambitious plans for the new project. Simi- 
lar microfilm laboratories located at Yale 
University, the New York Public Library, 
and Huntington Library in California were 
limited in scope. Equipment was not only 
expensive, but often difficult to obtain. The 
university’s laboratory was founded when 
M. L. Ramey was director of university 
libraries. The university received a grant- 
in-aid from the Rockeieller Foundation for 
$23,000 to start the new project. This 
money was supplemented with money from 
the regular library budget. 

The first major project of the new micro- 
film laboratory was to organize a microfilm 
exhibit at the International Exposition in 
Paris. An invitation was extended to the 
American Committee for International In- 
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tellectual Cooperation to participate in the 
Paris International Exposition of 1937. The 
committee decided that microphotography 
would be as spectacular and as useful a 
device for intellectual cooperation as any. 
The University of Chicago’s Library was 
invited, through the American Library As- 
sociation, to demonstrate this new technique. 
Another grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation paid for the extra expenses. 


Local operation was suspended through- 
out 1937. Since commercial equipment was 
difficult to obtain, Mr. Fussler and his staff 
took what equipment was available, along 
with sorne specially-designed and con- 
structed pieces, to the Paris Exposition. 
The exhibit in Paris was a copying project, 
in addition to an ex ‘\ibit of equipment. A 
gtoup of French Revolutionary journals of 
which there were no copies in the United 
States were reproduced for American 
scholars. The group returned to campus 
in December, 1937, and the Midway project 
got underway in earnest during January, 
1938. 


The general purpose of the microfilm 
facilities, according to Mr. Fussler, is to 
aid in library and scholarly work. The 
University of Chicago unit has done a great 


deal of experimental work and has pio- . 


neered many techniques in microfilming 
which are now considered standard pro- 
cedures. 

Each year the microfilm laboratory han- 
dles the reproduction of The Briefs and 
Records of the United States Supreme 
Court. This project amounts to the micro- 
filming of about 50,000 pages annually. The 
printed documents of cases before the Su- 


preme Court are distributed each year to 


a small, fixed list of libraries after the 
Court has finished using them. Once these 
copies are depleted, no other copies are 
available, except for those reproduced by 
microfilming. Several law libraries, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court library itself, 
now sponsor the microfilming project. 
Microfilmed copies of the “Briefs and Rec- 
ords” for one year require about one cubic 
foot of storage space, as contrasted with 
the 20 to 30 linear feet of shelf space 
required by the printed originals. 
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Where only a few copies are necessary, 
microfilming is much less expensive than 
publication. At present the university 
laboratory is microfilming a collection of 
manuscripts on Middle American cultural 
anthropology. In archaelogical and anthro- 
pological expeditions, extensive collections 
of field notes are made. The notes cur- 
rently being reproduced have been collected 
by Sol Tax of the university’s social science 
division. Little editing has been done on 
them, and they are microfilmed in the ori- 
ginal rough form. Available to scholars as 
a series, the first two groups, totaling 9,000 
pages of original material, have cost anthro- 
pology scholars slightly more than a half- 
cent a page. 

Graduate students in many divisions and 
schools of the university can also meet the 
Ph.D. requirements by having their dis- 
sertations microfilmed rather than published, 
thus avoiding extra expense. 

Rare books, manuscripts, and periodical 
articles are also microfilmed by the labora- 
tory. The famous Draper historical manu- 
script collection is in process now for the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, and the 
Chicago directories since 1839 are likewise 
being microfilmed. Many scientific and 
technical works, too, have been microfilmed 
for industrial organizations who do not have 


‘their own facilities. This is still another 


example of how the library uses microfilm 
as a method of preserving materials and 
saving storage space. Microfilm is especial- 
ly important as a method of preservation 
for newspapers and recent journals and 
books, printed on wood pulp paper which 
deteriorates rapidly. 

With over 18 hundred disie, the uni- 
versity’s microfilm laboratory is a micro- 
filming center for the entire Chicago area. 
They serve the John Crerar, the Chicago 
Historical Society, Newberry, Chicago 
Public, Northwestern University, Art Insti- 
tute, and other libraries. A University of 
Chicago Press truck is sent out twice each 
week to pick up materials for microfilming. 
While in possession of the laboratory, all 
rare books are safely kept in a large vault. 

More than one and a half million pages 
were copied by the laboratory during the 
last fiscal year by the staff of nine fulltime 
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workers. Equipment for the laboratory in-— 


cludes several microfilming Recordaks (one 
large enough to accommodate bound news- 
paper volumes), the first continuous film 
processing machine used by a non-com- 
mercial organization, reading machines, en- 


promptly at 10:15 A.M. 
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largers, a Deput continuous film printer, © 


‘and other photographic equipment. There 


is even a small tool shop used by the staff 
for experimental work and to adjust and 
repair existing equipment, or construct 
original devices to speed along the processes. 


The annual spring meeting of the Illinois Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association will be held on Saturday, April 17, 1948, at the 
Aquinas Dominican High School, 2105 E. 72nd St., Chicago. Sr. Ann 
Terrence, O.P., superior and Sr. Francis Paul, O.P., librarian, will be 
hostesses. Registration will open at 9 A.M. and the special exhibits and 
displays will open at 9:15 A.M. The morning session will start 
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THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND ASSISTANTSHIPS, 1948-49 


Several scholarships and assistantships 
will be available for graduate students in 
Library Science at the University of Illinois 
for the academic year 1948-49. Candidates 
must hold a bachelor’s degree from an ac- 
credited college and a degree or certificate 
for the first year of professional study in 
librarianship from an accredited library 
school. Applications should be addressed to 
R. B. Downs, Director, University of IIli- 
nois Library School, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Katharine L. Sharp Scholarship, 
maintained from the income of an endow- 
ment fund established by the Library 
School Alumni Association, provides a sti- 
pend of $300 for the year and exemption 
from tuition fees. Application for this 
scholarship should be filed no later than 
April 1, 1948. Announcement of the award 
will be made on May 1. 

Graduate College Scholarships. The 
Board of Trustees has established a number 
of scholarships which are open to candi- 
dates for the M. S. degree who are not over 
thirty years of age when the appointment 
is to be made. Graduate students in the 
Library School may apply for these scholar- 
ships which carry stipends of $500 and ex- 
emption from payments of the usual tuition 
fees. Applications for these scholarships 
must be on file before February 15, 1948. 


Assistantships in various departments of © 


the University Library and in some depart- 
mental libraries will also be available to 
graduate students. These provide oppor- 
tunities for experience in fields of univer- 
sity librarianship as well as in special li- 
brary fields. The stipend for a half-time 
assistantship will be $1200 for eleven 
months and requires 20 hours weekly serv- 
ice. A few three-fourths time assistantships 
may be available; they carry a stipend of 


$1800 and require 30 hours weekly service. 
Assistantships provide exemption from tui- 
tion fees. The length of time required by a 
student carrying a part-time position to 
complete the requirements for the M. S. 
degree varies with the individual, but it 
usually does not exceed two years. 

Applications for scholarships should be 
filed as soon as possible but applications for 
assistantships will be accepted until July 
1, 1948. 

ee ¢ 

Weeding the Library, a manual of sug- 
gestions, revised July, 1947, is now avail- 
able free on request. Write Illinois State 
Library, Springfield, for copies. 

* * * * 

A. L. A. Mid-winter meeting will be held 
in Chicago January 28-February 1, at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

* * 

DWIGHT—The Dwight Public Library 
has undergone considerable repair and re- 
decoration during the last few months. A 
formal opening was sponsored by the 
Dwight’s Women’s Club in November. 
Featured on the program was an exhibit 
of etchings by Mrs. Leightner. 


EAST MOLINE—“On November 19, the 
Board of Directors of the East Moline 
Public Library entertained the members of 
the city council at a “mortgage burning 
ceremony.” A program was held, followed 
by a social hour. 

“The library was constructed in 1935, at 
an approximate cost of $23,000. The con- 
tract specified 1950 as the date for the final 
payment, but by careful budgeting, the 
library managed to complete all payments 
this year. Mr. R. M. Harper, former state 
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senator, was president of the Board when 

the loan was made and Dr. J. N. Katrana 

is now president. These gentlemen per- 

formed the mortgage burning ceremony.” 


FOREST CITY COMMUNITY HIGH 
SCHOOL. From Flash and Gabbit: “Stu- 
dent librarians, Gladys Eyman, Constance 
Matthews, and Virgil Clinebell, with Miss 
Shanhotzer (librarian) report that they 
found the School Library Conference they 
attended in Springfield the latter part of 
October—very helpful and _ inspirational. 
Constance gave a good report in assembly 
one morning. Gladys has been making 
good use of some ideas she picked up there 
in preparing some very attractive bulletin 
board displays.” 

& & 

MADISON—“The Madison Public Li- 
brary, located at Fifth St. and Alton Ave., 
was erected by the Madison Volunteer Fire 
Department at a cost of $15,000. It is a 
one story brick building, 30’ x 30’, built on 
a large corner lot, which leaves plenty of 
room for expansion. It is heated with gas. 
The contract has been let for landscaping, 
and the work will be started soon. The 
Library Division of Remington Rand Co., 
will install all new shelving. This_ will 
probably be done by the first of the coming 
year. There was no bond issue for the new 
building. It will be paid for on monthly 
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installments which will include payment of 
the principal and the interest on the loan. 
It should be paid for in ten years. The 
library was opened in its new quarters on 
June 16, 1947 and the public dedication 
was held on October 19, 1947.” 

* *£ * * * 


MELROSE PARK—The Public Library 
is this year celebrating its 50th anniversary 
—1897-1947. In commemorating this mile- 
stone, the library has issued a “golden 
book”—a 4-page leaflet about the library in 
book shape with the cover of gold metallic 
paper. 

ODELL—The Odeil Public Library has 
been moved to the new Community Build- 
ing. 

ROCKFORD—This year the Rockford 
Public Library completes “75 years of serv- 
ice, 1872-1947” and in recording the ac- 
tivities of these years has issued a most 
attractive brochure. The pamphlet is dedi- 
cated to Jane P. Hubbell, who was librarian 
for 41 years. It is delft blue and white 
in color, giving the chronological history 
of the library enlivened with pictures of 
the plant and its use. 

SIDELL—The election to establish a dis- 
trict library in the Sidell area in Vermilion 


Public Library, Madison, IIl. 
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County carried, and plans are now under- 
way to provide local service on a co- 
operative basis with the help of neighboring 
public libraries and the Illinois State 
Library. 

6 


With regret the resignation of Mrs. Mil- 
dred Metcalf, Mt. Vernon, from _ the 
Advisory Committee of the Illinois State 
Library was accepted on November 8, 1947. 
In presenting her resignation she wrote: “I 
find that I am having to organize my 
physical limitations making it necessary for 
rae to discriminate in favor of my more 
immediate responsibilities, which are of 
course, domestic and professional. After 
careful consideration, I have decided to re- 
tire from the Illinois State Library Ad- 
visory Committee. I am fully cognizant of 
the honor and responsibility of the appoint- 
ment as Advisor of the State Library, and 
have appreciated the many contacts the of- 
fice affords.” 

Mrs. Metcalf served on the committee 
from September, 1945, and, during this 
time her counsel and advice re problems 
concerning the libraries of Region 5 was 
most helpful. 


The American Legion Auxiliary is spon- 
soring a national Americanism essay contest 
with “Our Great American Heritage— 
Liberty” the subject. Information about 
the contest in Illinois may be secured from 
Mrs. Mildred R. Knoles, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, IIl. 


CORRECTION 


Please note the following corrections in 
your copy of the “Statistics”—the Septem- 
ber, 1947, issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES: 

p. 333, line 28, under librarian’s salary. 
The amount listed is the total paid for 
salaries of all members of the staff, and 
is not the librarian’s salary. 

p. 354, line 279, under the name of the 
librarian. Marjorie Rairden is not the 
librarian. She was the children’s librarian 
who resigned June, 1947. The position of 
librarian is not filled, but Miss Ruth Mont- 
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gomery, who has been assistant librarian, 
is now “acting librarian.” 

We are indeed sorry these mistakes oc- 
curred and are grateful to those persons 
who called them to our attention. 


502 persons registered at the 29th Annual 
Regional Library meetings conducted by the 
Illinois State Library in seven communities 
in the six library regions of the State in 
1947. 

Some of the talks given by the persons 
taking part in the program at these meet- 
ings will be printed in the various issues of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES during 1948. 


Containing pertinent information on a 
topic of great current importance, this latest 
Occupational Abstract, Prefabricated Hous- 
ing, by Perry P. Breiger, will prove valu- 
able to veterans, students, teachers, and 
vocational counselors. This six-page leaflet 
is now available from Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 3, 
N. Y., for 25c cash with order. 

The pamphlet describes the nature of the 
work with brief notes on many jobs within 
the industry, training requirements, methods 
of entrance and advancement, earnings, 
number and distribution of workers, ad- 


“vantages and disadvantages, and special 


opportunities for veterans. Listed also are 
sources of further information and addi- 
tional reading references. 

The gift of publications by Unesco to 
three libraries in Czechoslovakia which 
suffered losses during the war is announced 
by Unesco headquarters. 

The recipients are: 


1) Library of the National Institute of 
Agronomy, Brno 
2) National and University Library, 
Prague 
3) Central Agricultural Library, Prague 
The publications which are thus being 
given emanate from the Inter-Allied Book 
Centre in London, where books and peri- 
odicals were collected during the war with 
a view to subsequent distribution in the 
liberated countries of Europe. 
. 
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Twenty-four pages have been added to 
the eighth annual edition of the Catalog 
of Reprints in Series (192p. $3.50, including 
Spring Supplement. H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, N. Y. 52). This means roughly that 
there are 900 more reprints available today 
than a year ago. Seven series have been 
discontinued, but eleven new ones have 
been launched. In all, 87 series are cata- 
loged, listing thousands of titles in print 
as of October 1. 


The price trend is somewhat upward, 
but over 800 books (more than double the 
last number reported) are priced at a 
quarter in seven series. At the other ex- 
treme are a limited number of beautiful 
reprints carrying a $6.95 price tag. In 
between are thirty-five series priced at one 
dollar or less. Everyman’s, with some 650 
titles, has the longest list. 

The plan of the Catalog remains un- 
changed. In the first section all books 
available by a given author are entered 
under his name with publisher, price, date 
of publication, paging, juvenile illustrators, 
translators, etc. The same alphabet also 
includes all titles. The second section is 
an alphabetical list of publishers and their 
imprints. It discloses all titles in print in 
a given series and briefly describes the phy- 
sical aspects of the series. 

The Reprint Catalog does the work of 
eighty-seven catalogs and is compiled for 
the thrifty buyer. 


* * 


Career opportunities in the U. S. Diplo- 
matic Corps are outlined briefly in the 
latest Occupational Abstract, Foreign 
Service, by Jack Soudakoff. This pamphlet 
has just been published by Occupational 
Index, Inc., New York University, New 
York 3, N. Y., and is available from the 
publisher for 25c cash with order. It con- 
tains information useful to the vocational 
counselor, student, teacher, and anyone in- 
terested in a future in foreign lands. 

There are separate sections devoted to 
the history of the Foreign Service, future 
prospects, nature of the work, qualifications, 
preparation, entrance, advancement, earn- 
ings, number and distribution of workers, 
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advantages and disadvantages, and dis- 
crimination. Available literature is ap- 
praised and further reading cited. 


* * * 


The joint committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Library 
Association held a two-day meeting in Chi- 
cago, November 16-17. Representatives of 
the two organizations discussed the value of 
school library services in children’s educa- 
tion and the problems involved in bringing 
the benefits of library service to the ma- 
jority of children and young people. To 
achieve this end, the committee recom- 
mended a three-point program: 


(1) Every teacher to have instruction 
in the knowledge and use of library mate- 
rials. ‘ 

(2) One librarian or library consultant 
to be appointed for every 1,000 school chil- 
dren to give all elementary and secondary 
students access to special library services. 

(3) Every state to make specialized li- 
brary consultative service available through 
at least one library adviser in each state 
education department. 


The committee also planned several co- 
operative research studies and _ service 
studies. 

Margaret I. Rufsvold, School of Educa- 
tion, Indiana University, Bloomington, con- 
ducted the meeting. Other A. L. A. repre- 
sentatives were: Sue Hefley, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Marjorie L. Schramling, School Librarian, 
Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Helen S. Ben- 
hoff, School Department, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Representing the N. E. A. were: Thomas 
H. Ford, Supt. of Schools, Reading, Penn- 
sylvania; Sallie B. Robinson, teacher, 
Clarksburg, West Virginia; Merle S. Ward, 
Supt. of Schools, Valley City, North Da- 
kota; Ada Wing, Public School Librarian, 
Centralia, Washington. 


The annual conference of the A. L. A. will 
be held in Atlantic City, June 13-19, 1948. 
Reservations should be made through the 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
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BULLETIN BOARD OF THE MONTH* 


=> 


Three dimensioned paper _ sculpture 
makes this easy-to-execute bulletin board 
catch the eye. “Beauty hints” covers a 
multitude of subjects; exercise, health, diet, 
manners, grooming and style. Flesh tinted 
paper is used for the face. Black paper, 
shaped and cut for eye lids and lashes, is 
pasted to face. Be sure to curl lashes, 


using knife or scissors. Cover paper with 
lip stick paste, shape and cut. Paste or 
tack to board. Curls are made from wood 
or iron shavings. Shoulder lines are thin 
strips of black paper with dress design 
made of multicolored dots. 

Books, a toothbrush, powder puff and 
box help to carry out the theme. 


Drab bulletin boards may be made in- 
teresting by using cut outs. “Fun” will at- 
tract your library patrons. It may be fun 
to read, to cook, to play games, or to 


create. Any of these ideas may be used 
along with this decorative unit. 

The clown is assembled directly on the 
white background using tacks and pins that 


* Prepared by Vera Goessling, Centralia, Ill. High School. 
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blend with colors used. Hair, brows, eyes, Top hair line is fringed. Inner hair line is 
and center of mouth are cut from black eased on to board for shape. The deep 
construction paper. The ears are cut from blue crepe paper ruffle is pleated around 
yellow paper the nose from green and the the head. Letters and other background 
lips from red. Stars and very thin strips items are cut from colored or gilted paper. 
of black paper are used to decorate face. It is simple but most effective. 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Region 1— 
Faith Armstrong, librarian, Public Library, Rockford 


The first district library voted in Illinois was—and is—in the Rockford area, at 
Loves Park, North Suburban Library. 


Dr. Fritiof Ander, Dean of Social Sciences, Augustana College, Rock Island 


Dr. Ander is developing a study course in Illinois History for the elementary 
schools. He has the cooperation of the schools in Rock Island County and this 
year they are being his “guinea pigs”. After the trial year, improvements and 
changes will be made in the course and it will then be introduced into the schools 
of the State. Cooperating in this project is the Office of Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Illinois State Library, Augustana College, the schools in 
Rock Island county, the Moline and Rock Island Public Libraries, and the 
Illinois State Historical Library and the Illinois Museum of Natural History. A 
newspaper—the Junior Historian—a part of the project will begin publication 
this school year. 


Region 2— 
Carl B. Roden, librarian, Chicago Public Library 


Mr. Roden is the dean of librarians in Illinois, past president of the Illinois 
Library Association, a great bibliophile and chairman of this Committee. He 
needs no other introduction. 


Margaret Blakely, librarian, Public Library, Riverside 


Miss Blakely represents Region 2 outside the city of Chicago. She is aimee 
of the West Suburban Library Club. 


Mrs. Laura Hughes Lunde, Chicago 


Mrs. Lunde is Secretary of the Womens Council on Legislation and a member 
of the Woman’s City Club of Chicago. 


Region 3— 
P. L. Windsor, librarian emeritus, University of Illinois 


Dr. Windsor has long been alert to state-wide service and it was during his last 
term as president of the Illinois Library Association, that Illinois was given 
state aid thru an appropriation of $600,000 from the General Assembly (1935). 


David E. Lindstrom, rural sociologist, College of Agriculture, University of Illincis 


Dr. Lindstrom is a firm believer that the rural people should have—and can 
have—the same opportunities, and many of the same community projects that 
the urban folks have. He is president of the Illinois Ministerial Association. 
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Curtis Wynn, librarian, Public Library, Galesburg 
As a former member of a college faculty and now librarian in a college com- 
munity, he is aware of the great influence library service can be not only on 
the student in school but on that student’s continuing education after he leaves 


his classroom. 


Rev. Joseph T. Murray, Springfield 


Father Murray is the education director of the parochial schools in the Spring- 


field diocese. 


Region 5— 


He is on the faculty of the Springfield Junior College. 


Louise D. Anthony, librarian, Dupo Community High School, Dupo 
Miss Anthony is not only the librarian representative from Region 5, but can 
also present the school library problems and viewpoint relative to the service 
program of the State Library. She is also a member of the Advisory Council 
for the Illinois Pupils Reading Circle and a member of committees of the 
American Library Association and the Illinois Library Association concerned 


with school library matters. 


Irving Dillard, trustee, Public Library, Collinsville 
Mr. Dilliard was a former member of the Board of the Illinois State Historical 
Library. He is now a member of the Advisory Board of the Institute of Labor 


and Industrial Relations, at the University of Illinois. 


on the St. Louis Post Dispatch. 


Region 6— 
Mrs. Bernice W. Karraker, Dongola 


He is the Book editor 


Mrs. Karraker (Bernice Wiedeman) was formerly librarian of the Public Library 
at Harrisburg, Ill. and then Field Visitor for Public Libraries on the State Library 


Staff. 


Russell D. Rendleman, County Superintendent of Schools, Union County, with head- 


quarters at Jonesboro. 


* 


The several bills introduced in the 1947 
session of the General Assembly re the tax 
rate for city, county and district libraries 
were enacted into law. Thus, all legal 
forms of library organization (excepting 
city of Chicago) are effected, and, the laws 
now in effect “make the limitations on tax 
rates herein subject to the provisions of the 
general Revenue Law of Illinois (section 
162a of the Revenue Act). 

The city rate is .06%; can be raised by 
referendum “not to exceed” .10% (i.e. for 


* * * 


cities under 500,000 inhabitants). 

The county rate is .0333%; can be raised 
by referendum “not to exceed” .10%. 

The village, incorporated towns, township 
and district rate is .06%; can be raised by 
referendum “not to exceed” .10%. 


The Index for 1919-47 ILLINoIs LIBRARIES 
will be available in February, and will be 
sent to all persons receiving the December 
issue. 
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